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SATURDAY, APRIL 28, 1900. 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








prorat INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 

STANLEY LANE-POOLE, Esq., M A. M.R.IL.A., Professor of Arabic 
at ‘Trinity College, Dublin, will THIS DAY (SATURDAY). April 28, at 
3 o'clock, begin @ COURSE of TWO LECTURES oa ‘Egypt in ‘the 
Middle Ages.’ 

Subscription to the Course, Half-a-Guinea ; to all the Courses in the 
Season, ‘wo Guineas. Tickets may be had at the Office of the Institu- 
= 


pBitise ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 











ANNUAL MEETING on MAY 2, at 4.30 p.w., 32, SACKVILLE 
STREE!, PICCADILLY. GEO. PATRICK, Hon. See. 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


I OYAL 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-—A. W. WARD, Esq., Litt.D. 
ALEXANDER MEDAL, 

‘The subject for this year’s Prize Essay will be ‘The PEACE of 
LUNEVILLE: the Negotiations which led to it, and its Relations to 
the Balance of Power.’ 

Information as to the diti ition may be 
from the Director, 115, St. Martin’ : ey W.C. 


ih DURHAM GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 

SOCIETY.—For gathering from Original Records Extracts relating 
¢o specific Families and Places of and ir the County Palatine of Durham. 
—For Prospectus, &c., apply to Mr. Grorce F. Tupor Suerwoup, 50, 
Beecroft Road, Brockley. 1 ondon, 8.E. 


Rerat LITERARY FUND. 


“dl LORD RUSSELL of KILLOWEN, G.C.M.G., Lord Chief Justice 
of England, will preside at the 110th ANNIVERSARY DINNER, on 
WEDNESDAY, May 2, atthe HOTEL CECIL, STRAND, W.C., at 7 for 
7.00 p.m precisely. 

Dinner ‘Tickets, One Guinea. 
made at once to the Secretary, 

7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


OYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
113th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 till 6. Admission 1s. 
Tt. F. M. SHEARD, M.A., Hon. Sec. 














Applications for ‘Tickets should be 
LLEWELYN ROBEKTS. 








OD IS LOVE 

J EXHIBITION of a SERIES of NINE large OIL-COLOUR and 
FORTY-t'WO WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS by A_E, EMSLIE, at 
the EMSLIE GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, W. OPEN 
DAILY, 10till6. Admission 1s. 


| EADERS’ DINNER.—The TENTH ANNUAL 

DINNER of the LONDON ASSOCIATION of CORRECTORS of 
the PRESS and the READERS’ PENSIONS COMMITTEE will be held 
in the VICTORIA HALL, HOTEL CECIL, on SATURDAY, April 28, 
J. 8. WOOD, Esq . in the Chair. Donations for the Benevolent Fund 
or the Pension Funds will be pinay received by the Secretary, Mr. 
Joun RanpALt, at 33, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


JERY competent SHORTHAND-TYPIST. Lady 
by birth Young. Used to Secretarial, Journalistic, and Literary 
‘Work. TGood French Scholar. Five years’ experience in very respon- 
sible post Excellent references. Salary moderate.—Miss M., 42, Edith 
Road, , West Kensington. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
NEWMARCH LECTURES. 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES will be exes by Prof. H. S. 
FOXWELL, M.A., on WEDNESDAYS, at 530 p™., beginning on 
WEDNESDAY, April 25. upon ‘STA’ TISTICAL METHOD, and some of 
its APPLICATIONS in ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION.’ 

These Lectures are open to the Public without Payment or Ticket. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the PORTRY of ROBERT BROWN- 
ING will be delivered by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
LL.D., in the Botanical Theatre. on ‘THURSDAYS, at 8.39 p.m., begin- 
ning on THURSDAY, May 3, 1900. 

The Subjects of the Lectures will be :— 

I. ‘SORDELLO’ (continued). 
II. The LOVE POEMS. 
III. POEMS of the PASSIONS. 
IV. IMAGINATIVE REPRESENTATIONS. 
Vv. The DRAMAS. 
VI. POEMS on the VIRTUES. 


A limited number of Tickets only will be issued. Fee for the Course, 
Half-a-Guinea. Cheques and Postal Orders payable to Mr. Walter 
Brown, to whom application for Tickets should be made. 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 











FRANCE, — The ATHENAZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :- 

AMIENS, “ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. C. ORD, M.A_). for all inquiries on the Universitv. Scholastic 

Agency. Medical Registry. Clerical Duty provided. Examinations 
arranged. ‘Translations and Catalogues. Secretarial Work. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements. 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Rurcues, Authors’ Agent, 34, Paternoster Kow. 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents 

« (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING Bea 8.W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHES’ TER STREET, 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special — to 

Publishers, M s, &c., on appli 




















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY 1. ‘The work is arranged 
80 that a Student may advantageously begin his Medical Curriculum 





then. 
Full information may be obtained from either of the undersigned. 
H. R. SPENCER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Dean of the Faculty. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


W ILLASTON SCHOOL, CHESHIRE. 


AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Fees 1001. per annum (inclusive). 
FOUNDATIONERS ELECTED AT HALF FEES. 

TO BE OPENED ca emgage 1900, 
Chairman of the Governors—Rev. 8. A. ce THAL. 

Head Master—GUY ee 


For Prospectus. Plans, &c., apply to Mr. to Is (at New College, 
Eastbourne), or the Clerk (Mr. E. W. Marsuact, 38, Barton Arcade, 
Manchester. 








] EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON ~ WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
The HENRY TATE SCHOLARSHIP in Science, annual value 50/. 
A PFEIFFER Spay in Science oe ae 
A REID SCHOLARSHIP in Arts 2 ” 311. 10s. 
All tenable for Three Years, 
Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
Coilege on JUNE 26 and 27. Candidates must be under Nineteen Years 
of age on the first day of the Examination. 
For further information apply to the Paincrpat. 





EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—ADVERTISE- 
MENT MANAGER or REPRESENTATIVE desires ENGAGE- 
MENT. Good address and ee “legureen Superior connexion 
among Agents, Auctioneers, Trade Descriptive Note if 
required. Good references.—D. J., Knight &Co., 12, Abehurch Lane, E.C. 


\REEK, ANCIENT and MODERN, with Con- 
BS J versation, TAUGHT by NATIVE PROFESSOR ot LANGUAGES. 
Terms moderate.—M , 67, Albany Street, N.W. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM C. STEWART, LL.B., 

LECTURES and GIVES INSTRUC’ TION 4 CORRESPONDENCE 
in History, e and € d Moral Philosophy.— 
7, Spencer Road, Wandsworth Common, 8. wv. 


] OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper’s Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
€ngineer for Employment in Europe India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for ‘Twelve A as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant Superintendents in the Telegraphs Department and One in 
Colteze Accounts Branch P.W.D.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at 























[J NivERsrty COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION 1899-1900. 
YATES LECTURES. 

‘A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on PREHISTORIC CHRONOLOGY 
will be delivered by Prof OSCAR MONTELIUS (of the Stockholm 
Museum) in the Botanical Theatre on TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 
4v.m, beginning on FRIDAY, May 4, 1900. 

‘The Subjects of the Lectures will be :— 

I. RELATIVECHRONOLOGY. Method. Leb Al yb dponer's Finds, 

Il. RELATIVE CHRONOLOGY. Successive Periods of the Stone, 

prenee, and Iron Ages in the different Gountrise—Italy, France, 

land. Germany and Scandinavia 
MII. ABsuLee TE CHRONOLOGY. Possible, if a Prehistoric Period in 
One Country is contemporaneous with the Historical Time in 
another Part of the World. Chronology in Asia, Egypt, Greece, 


and Italy. 
IV. ATOLL TE CHRONOLOGY. Iron Age in Central and Northern 
Vv. AIsOLtE CHRONOLOGY. Bronze Agein Central and Northern 


WI ABSULU' TE CHRONOLOGY. Copper and Stone Age. 


‘The Lectures are open to the gia without Payment or Ticket. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








MADAME AUBERT recommends English and 

Foreign SCHOOLS, and forwards PROSPECTUSES gratis. 
Resident and Daily GO VERNESSES (Finishing and Junior), Lady Pro- 
fessors, Governess-Students. Holiday Governesses, Companions intro- 
duced for British Isles, Continent, America, Asia, Australasia.—l4l, 
Regent Street, 


\OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES.— 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
ngagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 





erro as ie. Therenghly RAS ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, 


‘ORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS.— 
The Editor of this Series is preparing to EXTEND it. Communi- 
cations invited from those able to contribute concerning Captains of 
Industry, Merchant Princes, or Kings of Finance (British and Foreign). 
Original and Personal Information Ms nea —Address Mr. James 
Hoss, Safe Deposit, Chancery | Lane, 


‘DUCATIONAL SERIES FOR DISPOSAL.— 

COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and STOCK of 170 

PUBLICATIONS. Proprietor retiring. 3,000/ required.—Address K., 
Mitchell & Co., 1 and 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 





\ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
/e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


"TV. HE ART JOURNAL PRESS is prepared to 
undertake the PRINTING of high-class ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 

PERIODICALS, &¢c., and will be pleased to SUBMIT ESTIMATES. 

‘They are also prepared, with their exceptional experience, to advise as 

to the best mode of Reproducing Illustrations, as well as to undertake 

the same. Arrangements can also be made for the Publication of suit- 

able Books at the Art Journal Office, Ivy Lane, E.C. 

The Art Journal Press, 294, City Road, London, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Ji FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &e., is 
prepared to SU BMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEW! Ss, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, "EC. 














Catalogues, 


N ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from apy one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


y ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORBIGN BOOKS. 
14, at = Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 








((ATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





(‘ATALOGUE, No 29.—Drawings, Engravings, 
‘ and Books—scarce Works by Prof. Ruskin—Kelmscott Press 
Publications—Drawings by ‘Turner, Prout, De Wint, & —Japanese 
Colour-Prints—Etchings and Engravings. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Warp. 2, Church ‘Rerrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


{ ‘HEAP BOOKS. 








—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

/ im the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders hee and postage free.—Gitzert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LLi1s8 & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


SPRING CATALOGUE (No. 94) of choice BOOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS now ready, post free, 6d. 


29, New Bond Street, London, W. 








Just published, 
PECIAL CATALOGUE of TOPOGRAPHICAL 


b BOOKS and PRINTS—Works on South Africa— Military and 
Naval Works—Book-Plates, &c. CATALOGUE gratis and post free to 
Collectors.—Meruan, Bookseller, Bath. 





YPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 

by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 

Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 

Languages) Authors’ references. ‘Terms ls. 3d per 1,000 words; 
over 6,000, is = R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, sie 


ry NYPE- WRITING by CLERGYMAN’ 8 

DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copyi ng Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
West Keseington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmit! 


REMAINDER BOOKSELLER, 265, High Holborn, London. 
CATALOGUES post free 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. New Books at Reduced Prices. 
MODERN BOOKS. Containing also the Kest Novels. FRENCH 
LITERATURE. A Popular Selection. 


ERNARD BARTON, the Quaker Poet, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, Father-in- Law to Edward Fitzgerald, UNPU 
LISHED ORIGINAL LETTERS. Write for SECOND-HAND BOOK 
CATALOGUE.—W. Weszes, Ipswich. 


\ | ee pe oe ee GLAISHER, 








fhe -WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 
WRITING.—NOVELS, ” PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 

Difficult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors.— 

Write for terms to E. Granam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 





JQOOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED. State 

wants. CATALOGUES free. WANTED, George Meredith's 

Poems, 1851; Life in Paris, 1822; Hawbuck Grange, 1847. 25s. each 
Offered.—Hoitanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 91. 





[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 


limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
oars BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &e. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


Permanent Photographic Repro- 
ductions of Famous Works of Art. 


Those interested in Fine Art, and the recent 
developments of the Photographic Reproductions 
of Paintings, are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Schools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 








Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other Hard Woods are on view. 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character, and prove acceptable presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting - Box, ke. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, 
for Book I}lustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration, 


The Company’s Processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 

GUE. Now ready. New Edition. With upwards of 

100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 

23 Tint-Block I!lustrations. For convenience of refer- 

ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


M UDIE’S 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum 
can be entered at any date. 
The BEST and MOST POPULAR BOOKS of the SEASON 
are now in circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on Sale 
(Second hand). Also a large Selection of Books in Leather 
Bindings, suitable for Birthday, Wedding, and Christmas 
Presents. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34, NEW OXFORD ST.; 241, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
And at 10-12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


ADAM S ‘WORKS in ARCHITECTURE,’ large 
folio, issued early this century.—WANTED, a COPY of the 
above, and any Albums or Books containing Plates of Furniture, 
Ornament, or Ironwork published about same time or towards the 
end of last century. Good prices given. 
Write, with particulars and price, to Mr. A. Vernon Hannerorp, 7, 
Glaskin Street, Hackney, London. 











J300KS WANTED.— 41. each offered: Browning’s 
Pomegranates, 1841; Moore's Alps. 1864; Roadster’s Album, 
1845; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; Lyrical Ballads, 1798. Rare Books 
supplied. ‘Brate wants.—Baxrnr, I , Bir z 


| ee COLLECTORS.—FOR SALE, over a 
THOUSAND AUTOGRAPHS of Men distinguished in Art 
2 vols. neatly mounted.—Apply A. Lewis, 13, 








Science, Literature, 
Paternoster Row. 





] OOKCASES. —Great variety, New and Second. 
hand. Prices moderate.—Apply. for designs and prices, to Mr. 
Avant, 232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Writing 
Tables 
TSE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless ‘ert over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
rulea or plain. New ket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


T°? INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. a Address, “ 
form, London.’”’ Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


*HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate c! 


Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms. on every 
r. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 














(Temperance), 





Sales bp Anction. 


Musical Instruments, including the in ie Sormed by the 
late JOHN SEYMOUR, Es 


ESSRS,. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 

on TUESDAY, May 1, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, consisting of Grand and Cottage Pianofortes and 
Pianettes by Broadwood, Bord. Collard & Collard. Erard, Schreiber, 
Weston & Weston—a 7} semi-grand Pianoforte by Rud. Ibach, in a very 
handsome ebonized case—Organs and Harmoniums odes Dent, Mason & 
Hamlin, and Alexandre—an olian in a fine oak C: with a quantity 
of Music—a Double-action Harp by Egan; also Violins, "violas, Violon- 
cellos, and Double Basses by well-known Makers, with the Bows, 
Cases, and Fittings. including the Collection formed by the late JOHN 
SEYMOUR, Esq.—Guitars—Mandolines—American and Zither Banjos — 
Autoharps, &c.—and Brass and Wood Wind Instruments. 


Catalogues on application. Un view one day prior and morning of 
Sale. 





Coins and Medals, including the Collection formed by the late 
W. A. HURRELL, Esq., of Southminster. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their qaemg 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 
on MONDAY, May 7, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, "COINS 
and MEDALS including the COLLECTION formed by the late W. A. 
HURRELL, Esq., of Southminster, Essex, comprising Five-Guinea and 
Two-Guinea Pieces — Guineas and Half-Guineas — 1820, a rare Gold 
Merovingian Coin; also War Medals, consisting of Egyptian, Chinese, 
Afghan, Crimea, Peninsular, Naval long Service, &c. 

Catalogues on application. On view the Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding and morning of sale. 





Scarce Engravings, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Squai on 
THURSDAY, May 10, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock preeibely. a COLLEC. 
TION of scarce ENGRAVINGS (in the Portfolio), consisting of scarce 
Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, and Colours—Fancy Subjects after 
Wheatley, Kauffman, Walton. Hoppner, Keynolds, Bunbury. Single- 
ton, Tomkins, &¢ — French School — Topographical and Historical 
Americana — Naval Prints—Sporting Subjects after Hewitt, H. a 
Tomson, Pollard, Egerton, Kowlandson, Byron, &c., and Water-Colour 
Drawings by 


H. Alken a Gillray T. Rowlandson 
Benwell y. Hunt T. W. Snow 
Sir W. Beechey Harding by 
Downman Maynard and others. 


LIBRARY. 


Street, Strand, W 


Library of the late J. F. MAIDEN, Esq. ° 
(by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
THURSDAY, May 10, and Following Day, at ten minutes past Lo'clock 
Se isely, the LIBRARY of the late J. F. MAIDEN, Esq., co m prising 
‘orks in all Branches of Literature. both English a Foreign 
amongst epee will ead rhs Houbraken's Heads of Illustrious Persons. 
—Crowe a Hie’s Painting in North Italy and New History of 
eee 5 vole.—Tableaux Sagat be de la Révolution Frangaise— 
Vati taly—Bailes’s Sporting Magazine— 
3 Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries— 
Heraldic MSS , with Tricks of Arms—Kipling’s Works, Original Editions. 
—First Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, stevenson, Swinburne, W. 
Morris, &c. 
Catalogues may be ‘bad ; 


Valuable Books, the Property ofa Lady, and other Properties. 
N ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,, on MONDAY, ae 30, and Following Day. at 
1 o'clock precisely the valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS, the Pro- 
po ofa LADY comprising the Writings of Rudyard Kipling. Charles 
ickens, R. L. Stevenson, Lever, Ainsworth, Thackeray, E Brown- 
ing, Leigh Hunt, most of which are First Editions—a large Collection of 
valuable Kook-Plates—Old and Modern Poetry—Botanical and Archio- 
gree Works—Voyages and Travels—the extremely rare First Edition 
ce ee ‘3 Waltz — Works by I , Cruikshank, 
Leech, &c.—Morris’s British Kirds—Shaw and Nodden’s Naturalist’s 
Miscellany, 24 vols. — Coloured Caricatures — Sporting Magazine— 
Bentley's Miscellany—Dublin University Magazine—British Record 
Society, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


if by! post, on receipt of scons 














An important Portion of the valuable Collection of Coins and 
Tokens of FREDERICK GEOKGE LAWRENCE, Esq. 


ESSRKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13. Wellington 
=r poy W.C., on WEDNESDAY, May 2, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock preciae! aely, 80 some important and valuable ENGLISH SILVER. 
and GUL. D COINS, TRADESMEN’S TOKENS, and COLONIAL COINS, 
being that Portion of the COLLECTION of FREDERICK GEORGE 
aid aint Esq., of Sutton, Surrey, Member of the Numismatic 
ociety of mTRe and ae following : Anglo-Saxon Coins— 
William i —Ed Sovereign — Portcullis Crown — 
Charles L., many — Siege Pieces — Blondeau meee ae” 
Tanner's and Dutch Crowns, and Sixp —George III., 
Pattern Crowns, Rank Dollars Halfpenny struck in gold, a others in 
silver—George IV., Whiteave’s Pattern wn—William . Pattern 
Crown—Victoria, Pattern Five-Pound, Pattern Florins, As “Weiner's 
Shillings - Pattern Pennies. Jubilee Sets, and various other Gold—a 
fine and extensive Series of the Sree ered Tokens, including 
Rarities—an almost complete Series of the Nineteenth-Century Silver 
‘Tokens, including the Gold Reading Forty Shillings and Sheftield Half- 
Guinet — many ‘Tickets and rare countermar Jollars — various 
Pieces strnck for the W. Indies, and other Colonial Silver and Copper, 
&c.—Coin Cabinets—and N Books. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A valuable Portion of the Collection of Autograph Letters of 
the late CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, been on ae 
Street, Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, May 5, at 1 o'clock precise 
valuable PORTION of thé COLLECTION of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
of the late CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, ee te of 
the following: Addison, D. Beattie, T. Bewi Blackstone, 
Boswell. Robert and Mrs. Browning. Burns, Burke, pail Lord 
Chesterfield, Coleridge, Cowper, De Hage Dickens, Fielding, 
Garrick. George Eliot, T. Gray, Hume, Dr. hg iekemaees’ 
Longfellow, Penn, Po Sir Walter ’Ralei h, S. Richardson, G. 
Romney, Shelley. Mrs. Siddons, 'T. Smollett, Sterne, Thackeray, 
Horace | Walpole, Dr. Watts, Gilbert White, Kirke ‘White, Wordsworth,. 
&c.—Albums of Autograph Letters, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The viluable Library of the late Col. F. GRANT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON « HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 7, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late Col. F. GRANT, 
comprising many rare and curious Books, particularily of the Seven- 
teenth and oy lence poring: and ag especially rich in First 
Editions of Esteemed A’ Defoe Pope, ee 
Johnson, Sterne, Swift, ec. ys also the > First and Second Pa 
of the ‘Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England, ia—teeere 8 
Alchemist. First Edition, 1612—Fikon Basilike, the ric First sy 
1648—Chalkhill’s Thealma and Clearchus, 1683—Lachryme Musa' 
the Tears of the Muses, 1650—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First 
Edition, 1766—Collins’s Persian Eclogues, First Edition, 1742—Shen- 
stone’s Schoolmistress, First Edition, 1742—Dickens’s Haunted Man, 
Presentation Copy from the Author, lain ving raph Inscription— 
Presentation Copies of Work fh rederi ker and Austin 
Dobson—Autograph Letters of ‘Lo chesterfleld, Pope, Swift, Sterne, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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The extraordinary Collection of B Pr 
and Black-letter Ballads of the late Col. F. GRANT. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL “f AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C..on WEDNESDAY, May 9, at 1 o’c! ‘clock pee? 

the extraordinary cOLLE CTION of BROADSIDES, PROCLAMA 

TIONS, and BLACK-LETTER BALLADS, and other Literary 

Curiosities of the late Col. F. GRANT. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Engravings of LORD RENDLESHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 14. and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, The COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS of Fancy 
Subjects and Portraits, by Masters of the English School, including a 
number of the Works of Sir J. Reynolds, some in proof states —Collec- 
tions of Engravings after Old — and others in Volumes, the: 
property of LORD RENDLESHAM. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


Valuable and rare Books and /iluminated and other 
Manuscripts. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by an at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
C., on MONDAY. May 2I1, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precise sel ‘cates and rare BUOKS and ILLU- 





Catalogues may be had. 





y; 
MINATED and other MANUSCRIPTS. including a PORTION of the 


LIBRARY of the late HENRY JONES, Esq. (‘Cavendish ”), the well- 


known Authority on Card Games. and Selections from various Private 

Libraries, &c., comprising rare Books, Pamphlets, and Maps relating to 

America—Works of Early English Writers and Specimens of the Early 

English Presses—rare Old Plays and Poetical Works—interesting | ki ous 
ly to § 





ear! 
Autograph Letters of Charles and Mary 
Autograph Collections—Old Herbals and Gardening Books—tine Old 
French 
Stevenson, Rudyard Kipling, and other Modern Authors—Complete $ Set 
of the wg ee es 
lec! 
issued from the Private Press of Mr. H. Daniel, of Oxford—Origina 


Drawings by Cruikshank, Thackeray, Leech, and others. 


Lamb—and other ene 
llustrated Works—First Editions of the Writings of KR. 


Publications—and some very rare Items col- 
KLING, Esq.—Vale Press Publications— Works 














May be viewed two days priorand morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had at the Offices of the Avcrionrrrs 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 


May be viewed two days prior. Cata'ogues may be had. 
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The valuable and important Coilection of Greek Coins of a 
late Collector. 
M=8888. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on MONDAY. May 28. and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, the valuable and important COLLECTION of 
GREEK COINS in Gold, Silver, Electrum, and Bronze of a late 
COLLECTOR, selected chiefly from the following well-known Collec- 
tions: Wigan, Bompois, De Quelen, Comte de Duchastel, Billoin, 
Carfrae, the Earl of Ashburnham, Sir H. Bunbury, Montagu, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; a limited 
number, illustrated with 10 Autotype Plates, price 7s. 6d. each. 


SALES NEXT WEEE. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on the 
following days next week, at half-past 12 o’clock :— 


TUESDAY, May 1. BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LEPIDOPTERA—Heads and Horns of Animals—Animal Skins—Birds’ 
Skins—Books—Reptiles in Spirits, &c. 

WEDNESDAY, May 2, DECORATIVE 
PALMS-—Stove and Conservatory F g Plants—Consi ©! 
Dwarf ‘Trees from Japan—Car Peonies —Begoni Gloxinias— 
Gladioli, &c. 

FRIDAY, May 4, AMATEUR LATHE, 5 in. 
Centre Chucks, Compound and other Slide Rests, Drills, Cutting 
Frames. Division Plate and other Turning Apparatus. the perty 
of a GENTLEMAN; also Surgical A DEareses, Library of Medical 
Rooks—few Lots of Furniture (sold by order of the late Dr. W. 
McNEILL WHISTLER), and other Miscellaneous Property. 

Catalog on app post free. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely:— 


On MONDAY, April 30, ENGRAVINGS after 
EARLY ITALIAN MASTERS, MEZZOTINTS by S. COUSINS, R.A., 
the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


On WEDNESDAY, May 2, JEWELS of the 
late Mrs. M. G. LAYTON; SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE of 
the Iste J.C. GOODEN CHISHOLM, Esq.; Miniatures, Snuff:-boxes, &c. 


On THURSDAY, May 3, and FRIDAY, May 4, 
the COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, SNUFF-BOXES, MINIATURES, 
OBJECTS of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNIIURE of Mrs. BLOOM- 
FIELD MOORE, deceased. 


On SATURDAY, May 5, the COLLECTION of 
important MODERN PICTURES of the ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL 
SCHOOLS and WORKS by OLD MASTERS of Mrs. BLOOMFIELD 
MOORE, deceased: MODERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Pro- 
perty of a GENTLEMAN, and others. 


On SATURDAY, May 12, the COLLECTION of 
important MODERN PICTURES and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 
of JAMES REISS, Esq., deceased. 


By order of J. A. MARSH, Esq.—Collection of Artists’ Proof 
Etchings and Engravings, all brilliant Impressions from the 
Plates, embracing about 70 or 80 Examples by the Premier 
Masters of the Graver’s Craft—a few Oil Paintings and 
Water-Colour Drawings — Florentine Bronzes—Decorative 
China—Japanese Tables and Pedestals, §:c. 


BY MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on TUES- 
3 DAY. May 1 next, at 1 o'clock. in the HANOVER GALLERIES, 
60, HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL. the COLLECTION of brilliant 
PROOF ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, a few Oil Paintings and 
Water-Colour Drawings, &c. 

Catalogues may be had on application to Messrs. Brancu & Leerer, 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 


























LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1015. MAY, 1900. 2s. 6d. 

The NEW HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

An EPISODE of the INDIAN MUTINY. Ry David G. Churcher.—The 
Outbreak—My Adventurous Escape—The Siege—We take to the 
Roats—Disaster to the Koats—A Desperate Situation—In Hiding in 
the Canetields—The Fate of my Companions. 


SOME PROBLEMS of RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

VALUE of the WATER of the GREAT RIVERS of INDIA. 

LORD JIM: a Sketch. Chaps. 17-20. By Joseph Conrad. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT wed ella lar Character = the Anarchist— 

rresp he Pa hers—The A Ar ot I ak 
Modest Coterie—The Cult of Edward FitzGerald—Tobias Smoll 
and his latest Critic. 

DIARY of a BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH. 

TWO GREAT SOLDIERS. 

‘The INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. By Major-General Frank S. 
Russell, C.M.G M.P. 

The WAR OPERATIONS in SOUTH AFRICA. VI. :—Bloemfontein— 
Responsibility for Failure-Our Lost Opportunities—The Lady- 
oie Relief Operations: a Criticism from the Front—A Broken 

0) 








William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
4 MAY, 1900. Price SIXPENCE. 


ONF of OURSELVES. By L. B. Walford, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ &e. 
Chaps. 17-18. 


AT the GATE. By E. Nesbit. 
JOHNSON’S MONUMENT. By Edward E. Morris. 
A GIOTTO of the COTESWOLDS. By Mrs. Allen Harker. 
‘The STUDY of PLANT LIFE. By Thomas Cooke-Trench. 
2N the NAME of a WOMAN. By Arthur W. Marchmont, Author of 
* By Right of Sword,’ ‘A Dash for a Throne,’ &c. Chaps 5-8. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


IREPROOF CONSTRUCTION; Wren’s Colon- 
nade at Hampton Court (Measured Drawings); New Botanical 
Laboratories. Glasgow University; Farm Buildings, Wickham Hall; 
‘The New Gallery Exhibition; Protection of Buildings from Lightning 
(Institute of Architects ).—See the BUILDER of April 28 (4d. ; by post, 
4jd.). Through any Newsagent, or from the Publisher of the Builder, 
46, Catherine Street, London. W €. 











Crown 8yo. 100 pp. 6d.; Large Paper, ls. with Plan and View 
of the House by H. W. Brewer. 

RB RADGATK HOUSER, and the GREYS of 
GRORY (LEICESTERSHIRE). A Sketch of their History, with 

Special Reference to the Lives of Lady Jane Grey and her Father, the 

Duke of Suffolk, from Materials in the Kecord Office, the Leicester 

Borough Muniment Room, and elsewhere. By JOHN D. PAUL. 

Leicester: J. & T. Spencer. 





MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION AND THE 
EMPIRE 


MEMOIRS OF THE 


BARONESS DE COURTOT, 
Lady-in- Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe. 


By MORITZ VON KAISENBERG. 
Translated by JESSIE HAYNES. 1 vol. 9s. 
TRUTH.—“No tale ever exceeded in its wonder and 


terror and in its romance the stories told in these letters by 
this Lady-in-Waiting to the Princess de Lamballe.”’ 


ENGLAND y. RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


INNERMOST ASIA: Travel and Sport 
in the Pamirs. By RALPH P. COBBOLD, late 
60th Rifles. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Photograpbs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 21s. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘To the lover of sport and travel 
Mr. Cobbold’s book will be welcome. To the student of 
political developments in the East it will possess value.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
“LITERATURES OF THE WORLD.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITERA- 
TURE. By A. A. MACDONNELL, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By K. WALISZEWSKI. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ M. Waliszewski has produced 
a history which will take rank as a standard on the 
subject. Any one who desires to acquire an idea of the 
extent and quality of Russian literature will find in his 
admirably written pages all that is necessary to attain that 


end.” 
DR. IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 


WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN: a Play 


in Three Acts. By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘“In construction and in character- 
drawing it is as skilful as any play that Ibsen has written. 
It holds the reader’s interest, and it sets him thinking.” 


ROSTAND’S GREAT PLAY. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
Translated by GLADYS THOMAS and MARY GUILLE- 
MaRD. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 


N.B.—This is the only authorized published_translation 
of Rostand’s play, now being performed by Mr. Charles 


Wyndham. 
DR. MURRAY’S NEW PLAY. 


ANDROMACHE. A Play in Three 
Acts. By GILBERT MURRAY, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
paper, ls. 6d. 

ATHEN_£UM.—‘‘A remarkable accomplishment. It is 
interesting, powerful, and dramatic.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE PRINCESS SOPHIA. By E. F. 


BENSON, Author of ‘Mammon and Co.’ 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The characterization is ex- 
cellent, the humour pleasing, the satire true.’’ 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott 
WATSON. 6s. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ A fine tale, finely told.” 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREAT 
SHADOW. By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH, Author of 
‘The Gods Arrive.’ 6s. 


HEARTS IMPORTUNATE. By 
EVELYN DICKINSON. 6s. 


SPECTATOR. -‘ Miss Dickinson has an excellent style ; 
she is familiar with life in the bush and in Sydney; and she 
has faithfully studied various types of Colonials.” 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Felix 
GRAS, Author of ‘The Reds of the Midi.’ 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ The fascination of ‘The Reds of the 
Midi’ and ‘The Terror’ is exerted with equal force in 
their brilliant sequel ‘The White Terror.’ Few narratives 
in modern fiction are more thrilling.” 


THE WORLD’S MERCY, and other 
Stories. By MAXWELL GRAY. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘*‘ An Old Song’ is a tale both 
sweet and sad......‘The World’s Mercy’ is undeniably forcible 
and dramatic, and it holds the reader from start to finish.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT.’ 
HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. 
By DAVID DWIGHT WELLS. 3s. 6d. 
London: 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


a 
NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTRINE and DOCTRINAL 


DISRUPTION. Being an Examination of the In- 
tellectual Position of the Church of England. By 
W. H. MALLOCK, Author of ‘ Aristocracy and Evolua- 
tion,’ ‘Labour and the Popular Welfare,’ &c. 


“Students of Mr. Mallock’s work in other directions, 
knowing his quality, will read him here with the assurance 
that the cause he pleads will have the best said for it that 
a strong and subtle intellect, expert in many knowledges 
and saturated with the modorn spirit, can offer.’’ 

Christian World, 





NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; 


or, the History of Hebrew Religion. Vol. II. The 
Deuteronomic Reformation in Century VII. B.c. By 
ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Old 
Testament Theology in the United College, Bradford. 


A continuation of the Author’s ‘ History of Hebrew Reli- 
gion,’ which seeks to present in order the religious thinking 
of each writer, to note the significance of the sequence, and 
= constant rise of religious problems and efforts for 
solution. 


NOW RBADY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of 


RELIGION. By JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., Author 
of ‘A History of Political Economy,’ ‘A History of 
Slavery,’ &c. 

‘It bears the character of a solemn profession of faith; 
the profession of a faith deeply pondered and long held in 
silence, but now, in advanced years, disclosed and com- 
mended to the thoughtful and open-minded of mankind.” 

Aberdeen Free Press. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. By 


E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S., Hon. 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; Director of the 
Natural History Departments of the British Museum ; 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology and Comparative 
Anatomy in the Royal Institution of London. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. To be completed in 10 Parts. Now 
ready, Part III. The ECHINODERMA. By F. A. 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, D.Se., 
and E. S. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. in paper 
covers, price 12s. 6d. net; or in cloth, 15s. net. 


“It is marked by three characteristics, which, indeed, 
may be regarded as now indispensable to any scientific work 
of value—perfect lucidity in the illustrations, which are 
numerous, and, of course, specially drawn by, or under the 
direction of, the author; a careful exposition of the his- 
torical development of life-forms; and complete biblio- 
graphies on each branch of the subject.”’—Ziterature. 


NOW READY, demy 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


SEXUAL DIMORPHISM in the 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. A Theory of the Evolution of 
Secondary Sexual Characters. By J. T. CUNNING- 
HAM, M.A. Containing 32 Illustrations. 


“ Mr. Cunningham has elaborated a theory of evolution in 
answer to the problem: What are the causes which have 
produced the three kinds of structural difference in animals ? 
He supports his theory by facts and illustrations drawn 
mainly from the works of others. A book of distinct scien- 
tific importance. The present volume is well printed and 
profusely illustrated with carefully executed ae 

uUtLOOK. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


The GIFTS of ENEMIES. A Novel. 


By G. E. MITTON, Author of ‘A Bachelor Girl in 
London,’ ‘ Fire and Tow,’ &c. 


This is the record of a man’s life from the time when he 
waited in half-unconscious boredom for dead men’s shoes, 
into which he was destined never to step, to the day when 
he discovered the richness and variety of the best that life 
can give. The hero, Sir Neil Hawtrey, is by turns cricket 
professional and journalist, and his life is by no means 
lacking in adventure and incident. For the first time ina 
novel the actual playing of cricket takes a prominent place ; 
but it is so interwoven with the story that it will not be 
found tedious even by those who know nothing of the game. 
A club raid in Soho is described so vividly as to suggest that 
the author was present at the time. Hawtrey’s journalistic 
experiences include the exposure of a City company, a step 
which has a dramatic effect on his own fortunes. All who 
care for a vigorous and truthful account of present-day life 
will welcome this novel. 





A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— oe 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


OUR STOLEN SUMMER. The Re- 


cord of a Roundabout Tour. By MARY STUART 
BOYD. With 170 Illustrations by A. S. Boyd. In 
1 vol. large demy 8vo. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


FROM DOOR to DOOR. By Bernard 


CAPES, Author of ‘Our Lady of Darkness,’ ‘ Adven- 
tures of the Comte de la Muette,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


JOHN RUSKIN. “ Modern English 
Writers.’””’ By Mrs. MEYNELL. With a Biographical 
Chronology. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ADMIRAL KENNEDY’S REMINISCENCES. 


HURRAH for the LIFE of a 


SAILOR! Fifty Years in the Royal Navy. By Vice- 
Admiral Sir WILLIAM KENNEDY, K.C.B., Author 
of ‘Sport, Travel, and Adventure in Newfoundland and 
the West Indies.’ With numerous Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

‘*Sir William Kennedy’s book is a pearl of price. Bright 
with humour, gay wisdom is found on every page. It is 
beyond the power of any reviewer to condense such a book. 
It must be read to be enjoyed...... Altogether this is a most 
delightful book.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

**Among the most interesting and amusing books of its 
kind...... Written with an unsophisticated freshness and a 
sense of humour which keeps us either in laughter or on 
the tiptoe of expectation...... We only wish that every one 
who undertakes to write his reminiscences had half the 
literary faculty of Admiral Kennedy, half the sense of 
humour, and half the same power of combining perspicuity 
with brevity in his descriptions and inectainn” — aandiard, 


SYDNEY GRIER’S NEW NOVEL. 


The KINGS of the EAST. A 
Romance of the Near Future. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of ‘Like Another Helen,’ ‘An Uncrowned 
King,’ ‘His Excellency’s English Governess,’ ‘In 
Furthest Ind,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The intelligent reader will quickly perceive the 
possibilities of this plot in the hands of an expert like Mr. 
Grier...... The story keeps up its interest all through.” 

Spectator. 

***The Kings of the East’ should win the somewhat rare 
distinction of interesting the public by careful work. It is 
dramatic in the best sense.’’—Saturday Review. 

“It is impossible to give an idea of all that this book 
contains—of the adventures, of the different love stories, the 
high hopes, and deep disappointments which ave related 
without padding of any sort.”’—Sunday Times, 


ANDREW LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND from 
the ROMAN OCCUPATION. By ANDREW LANG. 
Vol. I. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


**Mr. Lang is justified in undertaking the ambitious task 
which he has set himself. He possesses undoubtedly many 
of the best qualifications for it—amazing industry and power 
of hard work, originality and independence of judgment, a 
critical temper with a saving sense of humour, insight into 
character, and a bright and facile pen...... He is always 
suggestive and stimulating...... He is by no means a mere 
narrator, for he has a gift of seizing and presenting with 
lucidity certain leading ideas which light up the whole 
history.’’— Atheneum. 

**He has proved master of his task; all doubt about that 
must be dispelled by his first volume...... Mr. Lang is not 
merely a conscientious chronicler ; he excels in reviving the 
seeming and sentiment of the middle ages. We do not 
remember to have read a synthetic sketch of social condi- 
tions of any given period at once so faithful and so vivid as 
that of twelfth-century Scotland...... We have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the latest history of Scotland to be the most 
readable, and, taking account of the use that has been made 
of recent specialist research, the most complete.” 

Literature. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


ABERDEEN and BANFF. Being a 


New Volume of the ‘‘County Histories of Scotland.” 
By WILLIAM WATT, Editor of Aberdeen Daily Free 
Press. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*It is a model of what such a book should be, it is always 
to the point, selection and compression are observed with 
masterly skill, and practically the history of Aberdeen is 
almost a study of what is essential in the making of Scot- 
land.’”’—Mk. ANDREW Lane in the Daily News. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
Edinburgh and London, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 








BY ORDER of the COMPANY. By Mary Johnston. Fourth 


Edition, At all the Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre | BELOW the SURFACE. By Major- 


CORNISH, Vice-Provost of Eton. 6s. Second Thousand. | General FENDALL CURRIE. Crown &vo. 6s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. will PUBLISH 
NEXT WEEK the following.New Books and Editions:— 


The ASCENT of MOUNT ST. ELIAS (ALASKA). By the Duke 


of the ABRUZZI. Narrated by Dr. FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, Member of the Expedition, and Translated by LINDA 
VILLARI. With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 120 Illustrations in the Text, and Panoramic Views,,. 
32s. 6d. net; also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 Copies, and printed on Hand-made Paper, 3/. 3s. net. 


WAR and LABOUR. By Michael Anitchow. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


The book is divided into three parts, each of which will be found of real value to those who study questions of war and 
peace. The free trade and labour questions at the present time, and the opinions of famous economists of all nations are 
submitted to searching analysis. 


ENGLAND and AMERICA: a Short Examination of their 


International Intercourse, 1783-1872. By EDWARD SMITH. Demy 8vo. lds. 
The more intimate the relations between Great Britain and America become, the more interesting and instructive will 
be the consideration of the misunderstandings and the perils and blunders through which the two countries have pass@ 
into a career of friendly co-operation. 


The MANCHESTER STAGE, 1880-1900. Criticisms reprinted 


from the Munchester Guardian. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A ROYAL RHETORICIAN. Being some Selections from the 


Works of King James I. and VI. Edited, with an Introduction, by ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College,. 
Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 





MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. have pleasure in 
announcing to be published on MAY 2 :— 
A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DINKINBAR,’ ENTITLED 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FATE THE FIDDLER. 


By HERBERT C. McILWAINE, Author of ‘DINKINBAR,’ 
of which the Westminster Gazette said, ‘The season could hardly be called barren if it had only produced 
one such excellent novel as ‘ Dinkinbar.’” 


ALSO A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR, crown 8vo. 6s. 


The QUEST of MR. EAST. By John Soane. 


NEXT WEEK will be published a New Series of Standard Works, 
large crown Svo. at 6s. each. 


RUPERT PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scott. With Photo- 


gravure Frontispiece. 


The HOUSEHOLD of the LAFAYETTES. By Edith Sichel. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. 


The KINGDOM of the YELLOW ROBE: SIAM. By Ernest 


YOUNG. Fully illustrated. 


The ALPS from END to END. By Sir William Martin Conway. 


Fully illustrated. 


The WORKS of TOBIAS SMOLLETT. In 12 vols. Demy 8vo. 


The Edition is limited to 750 Copies. Mr. W, E. HENLEY contributes a Critical Essay for this Edition, which is 
embodied in the first volume. The price is 7s. 6d. net per Volume. Sets only are sold. Unitorm with Constable's. 
Edition of the ‘ Works of Henry Fielding.’ 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA. 60 Maps and Plans. 


In half-morocco, gilt top, 14s. 


“ No sensible traveller will go to India in future without providing himself with ‘Constable’s Hand Atlas of India.’”’ 
Atheneum. 


CONSTABLE'S HAND GAZETTEER of INDIA. Uniform with 


‘ Constable’s Hand Atlas of India.’ Half-moroccy, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


IMMEDIATELY, 4s. 6d. 


KING ALFRED'S OLD ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS. A Translation. By Walter John 


SEDGEFIELD, M.A. 














ALREADY ISSUED, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


KING ALFRED'S OLD ENGLISH VERSION of BOETHIUS, De CONSOLATIONE PHILO- 


SOPHIA. Edited from the MSS., with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Glossary. By the SAME EDITOR. 





Vol. I. FRENCH WORKS, buckram, 16s. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GOWER. Edited from the MSS., with Introductions, Notes, 


and Glossaries. By G. C. MACAULAY, M.A, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Pp. 180, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The CHAUCER CANON, with a Discussion of the Works associated with the Name of Geoffrey 


Chaucer. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D. D.C.L. LL.D. Ph.D., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


*,* The subject of the present volume is an examination of the Chaucer Canon. All the pieces that have been at any time associated with his name are here considered ; an 
various tests are given whereby his genuine works can be distinguished from the rest. 





Demy 8vo. with 2 Collotypes of Handwriting and 9 Facsimile Title-Pages, 7s. 6d. 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. Beeching. 


Vol. XI. pp. 542, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


BURNET'S HISTORY of MY OWN TIME. A New Edition, based on that of M. J. Routh, D.D. 


Part I. The REIGN of CHARLES II. Edited by OSMUND AIRY, M.A. LL.D. In2 vols. Vol. II. COMPLETING the REIGN of CHARLES IL., with Index to Vols. I. and II. 
*,* ALREADY PUBLISHED, Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 








NOW READY, IN THREE SIZES. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF MOLIERE. 


1. Crown 8vo. on Rag-made Paper, cloth, 5s. 2. Crown 8vo. on Oxford India Paper, cloth, 9s. 6d. 3. In Miniature, 32mo. 4 vols. in Case, cloth, 14s. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


(SCBIPTORUM CLASSICORUM BIBLIOTHECA OXONIENSIS.) 
NOW READY. 


AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE CUM FRAGMENTIS. A. Sidgwick. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 


on India paper, 4s. 6d. 


APOLLONII RHODII ARGONAUTICA. R. C. Seaton. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 3s. 
ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Tom. I. F. W. Hall and W. M. Geldart. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3s.; limp 


cloth, 3s. 6d.; on India paper, 4s. 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS OPERA. Tom. I (Historia Graeca). E.C. Marchant. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d.; limp 


— ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
LVCRETI CARI De RERVM NATVRA. C. Bailey. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 2s. 6d.; limp cloth, 3s.; on India 


paper, 4s. 


PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. I (Tetralogiae I-II). J. Burnet. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s.; on 


India paper, 7s. 


CORNELII TACITI OPERA MINORA. H. Furneaux. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 1s. 6d.; limp cloth, 2s. 
THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE. Tom. I (Libri I-IV). H. Stuart Jones. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


India paper Copies are bound in cloth, gilt edges, but may also be purchased bound in smooth Persian calf. 








JUST PUBLISHED, pp. xevi-378, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY, with INTRODUCTION and APPENDIX, on the HELLENICA of XENOPHON. 


By G. E. UNDERHILL, M.A., Fellow and Senior Tutor of Magdalen College. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on 


materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Dr. J. H. MURRAY, with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science. 


NEW DOUBLE SECTION, 5s. IN-INFER. (Vol. V.) 
REISSUE in MONTHLY NUMBERS. Now ready, Vol. I., No. X., BELT-BISTEP. Containing 88 pages, 3s. 6d. 








Demy 4to. pp. xxxvi-1334, cloth, bevelled edges, Three-and-a-half Guineas ; half-morocco, Four Guineas. 


A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Etymologically and Philologically Arranged, with Special 


Reference to Cognate Indo-European Languages. By Sir MONIER MONIER-WILLIAMS, M.A. K.C.I.E., late Boden _Professor of Sanskrit, Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon. LL.D. 
Calcutta, Hon. Ph.D. Gottingen, Hon. Fellow of University College, and sometime Fellow of Ballioi College, Oxford. New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Improved, with the 
collaboration of Prof. E. LEUMANN, Ph.D., of the University of eae; Prof. C. CAPPELLER, Ph.D., of the University of Jena, and other Scholars. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
WIT, CHARACTER, FOLKLORE, and CUSTOMS of the NORTH RIDING of YORKSHIRE. 


With a Glossary of over 4,000 Words and Idioms now in use. By R. BLAKEBOROUGH. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


ON the USE of CLASSICAL METRES in ENGLISH. By W.J. Stone. 8vo. paper covers, ls. net. 


A plea that classical metres should find the same place in our language as they hold in Latin and Greek, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—~-—_ 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVEL BY 


AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF 
‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.,’ 
(37th Thousand.) 
THE 


BATH COMEDY. 


A gay, bustling Extravaganza of Love 
and Jealousy. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


NORMANDY. 


By PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
With 150 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 





1900 ISSUE JUST READY. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR - BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1900. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society Thirty-sixth Annual Publication. Revised 
after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. The Problem 
of National Unity. By GEORGE R. PARKIN, M.A. 
With Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents for MAY. 
ANTHONY’S FORTUNE. By Arthur Beckford. Chaps. 13-15. 
‘the DESIGN of AFRIKANDERISM. By Charles W. Boyd. 
The CHUKCH and the POOR LAW. By the Rev. J. F. Cornish. 
A SPIKITUALIST'S CAMP in NEW ENGLAND. By Algernon 
Black wood. 
FIGHTING and FOX-HUNTING. By T. E. Kebbel. 
The RETURN of the SEASONS. By the Rev. J. M. Bacon. 
STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. By J. L. Etty. 
I. Richard the Second 
The CAMPAIGN of DOUAI. By Capt. Cairnes (Royal Irish 
Fusiliers). Chaps. 13-16. 
Also ready, Vol. 81 (NOVEMBER to APRIL), price 7s 6d. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Contents for MAY. 

CORBAN. By Constance Smith. Chaps. 4-6. 
“OLD CRABB.” 
ENDYMION in BARRACKS. 
A MEM SAHIB in PLAGUE-STRICKEN BOMBAY. Part II. 
The HARBOUR PARTNERS. 
WOULBRIDGE MANOR, the HOME of the TURBERVILLES. 
OTHER INDISCRETIONS, and the BROWNING LETTERS. 
The FLOWER of the FLOCK. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 17-20. 

Also ready, Vol. 119(JANUARY to APRIL), price 5s. 6d. 


- THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. | 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The MAY Number contains :— 

PARISIAN PASTIMES. (“The Paris of To-day” Series.) By 
RICHARD WHITEING. 

The MAHARAJA'S WATER CARNIVAL. By R. D. Mackenzie. 

A LITERARY SHRINE : DOVE COTTAGE, The Home of Wordsworth 
and De Quincey. By William Knight. 

DR. NORTH and HIS FRIENDS. III. By the Author of ‘Hugh 
Wynne.’ 8. WEIR MITCHELL. 

And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
Also ready, Vol. 59 (NOVEMBER to APRIL), price 10s. 6d. 
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APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Price 3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, post free, 11s. 
Contents :— 

The ORIGINS of the RELIGION of ISRAEL. By Grey Hubert Ski 
with.—_SOME KABKINIC PARALLELS to the NEW TESTAMENT. 
hhy Prof. 8. Schechter.—A STUDY in BIBLICAL EXEGESIS. By Dr. 
kk. Jacob —BEN ASHER'’S RHYMES on the HEBREW ACCENTS. By 
Arthur Davis and Miss Nina Davis.—A FURTHER FRAGMENT of 
BEN SIRA. By Prof. 8. Schechter—SOME MISSING CHAPTERS of 
KEN SIRA. By Elkan Nathan Adler.—An INTRODUCTION to the 
ARABIC LITERATURE of the JEWS. Ii. By Prof. Moritz Stein- 
schneider.—The SEFER HA-GALUY. hy Rev. Prof D. 8. Margoliouth. 
—The FRAGMENT of the ‘SEFER HA-GALUY.’ By Dr. A. Harkavy. 
—NOTE on SIRACH, t. 9. By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.D.— 
ECCLESIASTICUS: the RETRANSLATION HYPOTHESIS. By 
‘Thomas Tyler. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTEp, London. 





MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT 


are now publishing 


CAPT. M. H. HAYES’S 
BOOKS ON HORSES. 
POINTS of the HORSE. A Familiar 


Treatise on Equine Conformation. By Capt. 
M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated 
by 200 Reproductions of Photographs of 
Typical ‘‘ Points” and Horses, and 205 Draw- 
ings by J. H. Oswald Brown. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Super-royal 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, price 34s. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE- 
BREAKING. By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.S. Dlustrated by J. H. Oswald Brown, 
and by Photographs specially taken. Second 
Edition, Kewritten and greatly Enlarged. 
Imperial 16mo. buckram, price 21s, 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE 
OWNERS. An Illustrated Manual of Horse 
Medicine and Surgery written in Popular 
Language. By Capt. M. HORACE HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated by 202 Reproductions 
of Photographs. Fifth Edition. Large crown 
8vo. buckram, price 15s. 


INFECTIVE DISEASES of ANI- 
MALS. Being Part J. of Friedberger and 
Fréhner’s ‘Veterinary Pathology.’ With a 
Chapter on Bacteriology by Dr. G. NEWMAN, 
D.P.H. ‘Translated and Edited by Capt. M. 
HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. Demy 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


The HORSEWOMAN. A Practical 
Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. By ALICE M. 
HAYES. Edited by Capt. M. HOKACE 
HAYES. With 48 Illustrations by J. H. 
Oswald Brown and 4 Photographs. Large 
crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


TRAINING and HORSE MANAGE- 
MENT in INDIA. By Capt. M. HOKACE 
HAYES, F.R.C.V.8. Fifth Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 





AN IMPORTANT WORK 


In 1 vol.demy 8vo. illustrated by numerous Maps and Plans, 
price 12s. net. 


THE EGYPTIAN 
CAMPAIGNS, 1882-1899. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Rise and Fall of the 
Arabist and Mahdist Movements, as well as a History of 
England's Intervention in Egypt. 


By CHARLES ROYLE, 


late R.N., Barrister-at-Law, Jndge of the Egyptian Court of 
Appeal, Cairo. 


“The work, which is of 600 pages, is well indexed, and 
numerous maps serve to elucidate important portions of the 
text. Mr. Royle is to be congratulated on a valuable con- 
tribution to history.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“A very handy and useful account of the rise and fall of 
the Arabist and Mahdist movements, in which is included a 
history of the intervention of England in the affairs of 
Egypt.”—Globe. 

“Although chiefly concerned with military affairs, the 
author takes ample notice of political incidents, and of the 
intricate diplomacy to which the Egyptian question from 
time to time has given rise.”—Manchester Guardian. 





MR. H. A. BRYDEN’S NEW VOLUME. 


NOW READY, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with special binding, 
price 3s. 6d. 


FROM VELDT CAMP FIRES: 
Stories of Southern Africa. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 


Author of ‘An Exiled Scot,’ ‘Gun and Camera in Southern 
frica,’ &c. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LimIrTEp, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 





CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS, 


M. ZOLA’S New Book, 
FRUITFULNESS, 


Translated and kdited by ERNEST 
A. VIZETELLY, will be READY on 
MAY 11. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME EXTRACTS FROM 
NOTICKS OF THE FRENCH ORIGINAL, 
‘FECONDITE.’ 

“+ R6 dité’ is the triumphant song of life victorious, 
In it the author chants sublimely ‘the poem of eternal life 
by eternal love’...... He sings the canticle of a whole-hearted 
—nay, whole-souled—union of love between man and 
woman.” — Keview of Reviews. 

‘*Kven this short review reveals how honest, how moral, 
how human and comely is the fable of ‘ Fécondité’......It has 
many pages of the greatest beauty, and is a distinctly moral 
book. Some enterprising translator should edit it for Eng- 
land—and for posterity.”— Manchester Guardian, 

‘*Quite certainly there is no verbal artist working in 
Europe to-day who could have carried so tremendous an 
undertaking to so triumphant a Close...... For a few hours 
I have laughed and Jamented, suffered, triumphed, and 
despaired with the shadows who people its pages ; and since 
I happen to be called upon to speak my word respecting it, 
Iam glad and proud of the privilege of publicly thanking 
a man of lofty genius for a great. and living book ” 

Henry Murray, in the Sunday Sun, 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the 
Hinterland. By HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of ‘In 
the Niger Country.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“It is a capital tale in every way—in plot, incident, cha- 
racterization, and literary style—and deserves to be widely 
read.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“The strangeness, peril, and fascination of Anglo-African 
life are amply illustrated.”— Dudee Advertiser. 

“ Always interesting and powerful ; an abie and attractive 
story, which deserves to be widely read.” —-cotsman. 

‘A powerful story, well told, full of incident, strenuously 
subordinated to enhance the main interest of the characters 
and the fulfilment of their destiny.” —Morning bust. 


A YOUNG DRAGON. By Sarah 
TYTLER, Author of ‘A Honeymoon’s Kelipse,’ &c. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The UNCHANGING EAST. By 
ROBERT BARR. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 

“It is a story of travel as humorous as that of Mark 
Twain’s ‘Tramp Abroad,’ yet in no way a copy of that 
famous work, but sparkling with a fun that is all its own.” 

Lloya’s News, 

‘* A pleasant book of travel, likely to be read with interest 
and enjoyment by anybody who has gone or is going that 
way.” — Scotsman. 

‘*Mr. Barr’s book of travel is written in such rollicking 
spirits that one hardly likes to sit down seriously to review 
it. His journey was one long ‘lark,’ and his book might be 
described by the same term. The book, in sbort, is delight- 
fully inspiriting.”— Morning Post. 


NEW S X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great 
River By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of ‘The 
Shadow of the Sword.’ 

“This singularly powerful story... Here is a strong and 
stirring story, set. in picturesque surr undings and breathing 
the breath of lite in every line of it.” —Vantty Fair. 


The SON of the HOUSE. By Bertha 
THOMAS, Author of ‘ The Violin-Player.’ 

“Its all-round merit is of quite a bigb order, and there 
are times when it might net unfairly be called brilliant. 
Well devised, with a sufficiency of thought and stuff in it, it 
is skilfully and easily put. together, vivaciously w:itten, and 
full of clever workmanship. Altogether, it is a book enter- 
taining botb in matter and manner throughout.” 

Pall mall Gazette. 


A SECRET of the NORTH SEA. By 
ALGERNON GISSING. 
“Of engrossing interest...... A story pu'sating with life, 
full of energy and action, and at ding in inst s of 
literary skill and finish "—/Pall Mall Gazette. 


SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By 
J. F. CORNISH. 

** Susceptible male readers will have difficulty in deciding 

whether k:ttenish Ruby Brabrooke or true-hearted Barbara 

Ashleigh is the more winsome.”’—Scotsman 

















ACADEMY NOTES (founded by 
HENRY BLACKBUR\) wil be ready on the OPENING 
DAY in MAY, as usual, and will contain many Copy- 
right Pictures not to be found elsewhere. Demy &vo. Is. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly Contents for MAY :—FOK the CKEDIT of 
his COLOUR. By Harold Bindloss—MARA ¥ as an ENGLISHMAN. 
By W. Roberts—GHYLLS. By William ‘T. Paimer—'rhe LET! ERS 
of DE KROSSES. By Albert Louis Cotton—b.A8T LONDON in the 
MIDDLE AGKS. By Harold F. Hills—LOVE’S COUNTER-SPELL. 


> F fo 
P 1 By J. E. R. Stephens—A FIN de SIECLE 
PILGRIMAGE By F. W_ Lockwood—INDIAN TREATIES. by 
. Osborn, BA.— LUXURY in BUOK-COLLECTING. By 
Sylvanus Urban. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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The Life and Times of Sir John Charles 
Molteno, £.C.M.G. By P. A. Molteno. 
2vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Most modern biographies are too long. 
There is a widespread delusion that one 
man is as worthy of two octavo volumes as 
another. The successful merchant or third- 
rate politician demands as much space for 
his life-story as Scott or Johnson, and the 
result is much weariness to the biographer’s 
spirit and waste of the reader’s time. At 
the first glance it seems that the life of the 
first Premier of the Cape Colony might have 
been told in somewhat less space than the 
thousand or so well-packed pages which his 
son has piously devoted to it; but on closer 
acquaintance with the work one recognizes 
that this is a too hasty view. Mr. Molteno 
has the valid excuse of dealing with matter 
which is not only new, but important, con- 
troversial, and full of interest at the present 
moment. His book, as its sub-title bears 
out, is not merely a life of the late Sir John 
Molteno, but ‘‘a history of representative 
institutions and responsible government at 
the Cape, and of Lord Carnarvon’s confedera- 
tion policy, and of Sir Bartle Frere’s High 
Commissionership of South Africa.” It is 
unnecessary to point out the direct bearing 
of all these subjects upon questions now 
in the foreground of British politics, nor, 
indeed, would it be desirable to discuss that 
in these columns. But there need be no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Molteno’s very 
able and honest book is the most important 
contribution that has been made to South 
African history since the publication of the 
letters of Lord Blachford. It covers the 
ground from 1831, when young Molteno 
went out to the Cape as assistant in the 
Capetown Public Library, to 1882, when he 
retired from political life, sick of the wars 
and debts with which an alien policy had 
saddled the fair colony that he had done so 
much to build up. Fully three-quarters of 
the work are devoted to the history of the 
five years during which the hasty and ill- 
advised, though well-meant policy of Lord 





Carnarvon sowed the seeds of troubles, 
according to Mr. Moilteno, under which the 
British Empire is now labouring. These 
pages will undoubtedly be the theme of 
much debate, which we do not propose to 
anticipate. We shall confine ourselves to 
giving an outline of the author’s treatment 
of this thorny subject. 

First of all, it is necessary and pleasant 
to speak in terms of high praise of the 
strictly biographical part of the work. Mr. 
Molteno draws so manly and charming a 
picture of his father’s character and per- 
sonal life that we could wish to see this 
part of his volumes extracted from the rest, 
and so committed to a wide popularity, which 
the size, expense, and controversial nature 
of the complete work seem to discourage. 
Sir John Molteno, who was of Italian de- 
scent through his father, was a typical 
English colonist of the class that have done 
most to build up our empire in distant lands. 
We should like to follow his early career in 
detail, but limitations of space force us to 
be content with quoting his son’s summary 
of it, which will be accepted by all who read 
these volumes :— 

** He had begun his colonial career in business, 
endeavouring, as we have seen, by all means to 
extend its [the colony’s] trade. He had then 
become possessed of a considerable area of it, 
and had grappled with the physical obstacles 
which it presented to the efforts to produce food 
for man and beast ; he had subdued it from its 
savage state; he had warred unceasingly with 
the wild animals which infested it and destroyed 
his flocks ; he had channelled its water-courses 
to bring fertility to its fields; he had curbed and 
collected its summer floods in dams. He had 
fought for its security and defended it against 
the hordes of savages ; he had developed the 
trade and communication of his district; he had 
served it in Parliament, and defended its people 
from oppression, and from cruel aspersions and 
slanders. He had struggled to make it con- 
stitutionally free, and had won the struggle after 
arduous and patient fighting, and now he was 
making good his word that its inhabitants could 
best work out their own destinies.” 


This covers Sir John Molteno’s career 
down to 1875. His first attempts in busi- 
ness, which took the form of an endeavour 
to introduce Cape wines to Europe, were 
not a financial success, though he gained 
from them ‘‘sound views on religion, and a 
firm conviction of the vain and transitory 
nature of the things of this life.’ He then 
tried farming. Mr. Molteno draws an admir- 
able picture of the physical and social con- 
dition of Cape Colony at a time when the 
lion was only just retiring before the shep- 
herd, and the Kaffir had to be considered 
in every settler’s profit and loss account. 
The ten years spent in this struggle 
against the forces of nature played a highly 
important part in the development of Mol- 
teno’s character. Sir George Grey once 
spoke of 
‘*the isolation in the desert where the solitude 
and quiet and any leisure were devoted to thought 
and a preparation for the great part which he 
was to play. Though alone and removed from 
the ordinary environment of civilization and 
society, which might have given aid and stimu- 
lation, he never went back, but always grew in 
his grand ideas of freedom, of good government, 
and desire for the welfare of the country.” 


He was always a fresh-air politician, if one 


may use the phrase; he ‘derived vast re- 
sources of strength from the lonely contem- 





plation of the face of Nature.’”’ In the midst 
of his farming, while grief for the sudden 
death of his first wife and her baby was 
still fresh, Molteno was called away by a 
Kaffir war. It is highly characteristic of 
him that he took the place of his manager, 
who was commandeered, and whom he 
thought more necessary to the farm at that 
moment than he was himself. This step 
was the beginning of his public service. 
He found the war as badly mismanaged by 
the British troops as has usually been the 
case in that “grave of military reputa- 
tions,” as Colley called South Africa. 
The account of the war and the jealousies 
between the colonial and British forces is 
extremely instructive, though we cannot 
dwell upon it here. Molteno did good service, 
and returned to his farm with a strong con- 
viction that the colony would never flourish 
unless it obtained the right to control its 
own affairs. What he had seen of the 
British officers made him echo the simple 
language of another colonist, Du Toit, 
‘‘Woe unto him who falls into the treat- 
ment of the scandalous jealousy of the mili- 
tary.” At that time the Cape was a Crown 
colony, governed from Downing Street on 
the bad old principles which lost us the 
United States. In 1854 it obtained a legis- 
lative assembly, to which Molteno was at 
once elected, and in which he speedily, 
by force of character and sincerity of pur- 
pose rather than by oratorical power, 
took the leading place. For nearly twenty 
years he devoted his energies to obtaining 
the further boon of responsible government. 
When this was gained, in 1872, there was 
no question but that he must be the first 
Premier, which post he held until his sudden 
dismissal by Sir Bartle Frere in 1878. The 
verdict of every reader of this part of the 
book will be that of its author, who says 
that Sir John Molteno 

‘* was one of those Englishmen who have vindi- 
cated the capacity of our race to govern itself. 
The demand of English colonists has ever been 
that when they left England they carried with 
them the rights of Englishmen, and by this they 
mean no abstract rights, but those conditions 
which the English nation has established as 
suited to its people. The offspring of England 
cannot be a subject race, even when the 
dominion is exercised by their kinsmen who 
remain at home; they are an integral part of 
the English people, which, by the circumstances 
of the case, must be separate in government and 
domicile.” 

As to the period of Sir John Molteno’s Pre- 
miership we must say little. The ground 
is so thickly set with matters of burning 
controversy that the would-be impartial 
historian incedit per ignes. Mr. Molteno 
does not profess to be impartial, but to 
defend the political action of his father: a 
task to which he brings much enthusiasm, a 
lucid arrangement of old and new material, 
a vigorous style, and an obvious sincerity of 
purpose. His defence of Sir John Molteno 
involves a downright attack on three famous 
Englishmen —Lord Carnarvon, Sir Bartle 
Frere, and Mr. Froude. Mr. Froude, it must 
be confessed, comes very badly out of the 
exposure of his famous mission to South 
Africa in 1875. We are less accustomed in 
this country than they are in France to 
applications of the theory that a man who 
can write well must of necessity make a 
good politician, and such a lamentable 
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failure as that of Mr. Froude is the more 
startling when it is presented to the public 
in these pages by the simple plan of using 
his own letters and speeches to display his 
egregious blunders. The fact of his failure 
has long been admitted, but it is somewhat 
curious at the present moment to read 
such a passage as the following, from 
Froude’s speech at Bloemfontein—of which, 
by the way, Mr. Molteno quotes two ver- 
sions, probably from different reports. They 
agree in essentials. The distinguished 
visitor said to his Free State audience :— 

‘* You have the misfortune to possess soil and 
climate of unexampled excellence, and a position 
on the globe the most attractive to every 
ambitious and aggressive power. The inde- 
pendence of South Africa will come when you 
can reply to those powers with shot and shell.” 

Lord Carnarvon is presented as a well- 
meaning politician who sowed the seeds of 
unending discord in South Africa by ignor- 
ance of the situation, and a consequent at- 
tempt to bring about federation by pressure 
from without. What with his own want of 
sympathy with the colonials, and the choice 
of an emissary like Froude, who had a fatal 
tendency to discover facts that suited his 
theories, his discord with the Cape Govern- 
ment, represented by Molteno, is easily 
explained. The author displays the situ- 
ation by the use of full and numerous 
extracts from speeches, despatches, and 
private letters, which make his volumes an 
important repertory of facts even for such 
as disagree with his conclusions. It is over 
his characterization of Frere that the battle 
is most likely to rage. He entirely traverses 
the conclusions of Frere’s biographer, whom 
he accuses of lack of knowledge of African 
affairs, as well as the article on Frere in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ to 
which one is now accustomed to look for 
authoritative statements. It partly depends, 
no doubt, on the point of view, whether 
Frere is to be summed up as a “‘ prancing 
proconsul” or a great empire-builder. But 
we are trenching on forbidden ground. It 
is enough to repeat that these able volumes 
must be carefully studied by all who would 
understand the present policy no less than 
the history of the Cape Colony, and to add 
that they contain, among their wealth of 
political controversy, the record of a truly 
great though unassuming man, whose strong, 
simple character and very English outlook 
on life all must admire, whether or not they 
agree with his son’s estimate of his policy. 








Some Worthies of the Irish Church. By the 
late G. T. Stokes, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Tue late Professor of Ecclesiastical History 

in Dublin was a highly remarkable man, 

whose closing lectures, incomplete as they 
are, were well worth publishing. He has 

found in his successor, Prof. Lawlor, a 

thoroughly competent editor, an advan- 

tage in these latter days hardly to be ex- 
pected, for the Irish Church has turned its 
back on learning, and the scholars which it 
possesses can be counted on one’s fingers. 

It will be said on the other side that the 

average attainments of the parochial clergy 

are higher (perhaps “ lower” should be the 
theological formula), that many gross abuses 
have been cured by disendowment, and 





that if all the large prizes are gone, the 
rank and file of the clergy are far better 
provided for than they used to be. These 
things are true, but from a social and in- 
tellectual point of view the change is never- 
theless regrettable. It is better for any 
profession to neglect its beginners, and 
reserve its great prizes for those who prove 
successful and reach the top. It is by this 
condition of things that the Bar and Army 
secure our ablest young men. In the old 
days curates were often starved, but they 
could look forward to dignities and influence 
as a subsequent reward. 

These are the reflections naturally sug- 
gested by Prof. Stokes’s pictures of the 
leading Churchmen of Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century. From the very outset the 
University of Dublin justified Queen Eliza- 
beth’s foundation by the high standard of 
its theological learning. James Ussher, 
Dudley Loftus, King, Berkeley, and their 
fellows showed that Trinity College could 
produce worthy rivals to the great men at 
first wisely imported from Oxford and 
Cambridge to shape and guide the strug- 
gling Irish university. And in the early 
seventeenth century there was the most 
genuine solidarity between the three seats of 
learning, and many kindnesses were shown 
in Oxford and Cambridge to Dublin Fellows 
in their days of distress and exile. The 
importation from England of men such 
as Bedell, Huntingdon, Narcissus Marsh, 
and Jeremy Taylor could not but be a 
real benefit to the Irish Church, and 
there does not seem to have been any 
conflict of opinion on the point. A very 
different condition of things arose when the 
University of Dublin had become a great 
and well-established school of learning, and 
men such as Swift, Berkeley, and King were 
there to prove it. The importations from 
England became, with the accession of the 
House of Hanover, as much worse as the 
native growths had become better. Political 
hacks and schemers were promoted to Irish 
bishoprics, to the exclusion of brilliant Irish- 
men; and the climax of this disgraceful policy 
was the appointment of Boulter as Primate, 
whose correspondence shows unblushingly 
the incredible narrowness and vulgarity of 
the man. Prof. Stokes has not mentioned 
the fact which will speak most clearly to 
modern readers. Boulter’s first attempt, 
just after his appointment, was to stop the 
promotion to a bishopric of Berkeley, then 
Dean of Derry, in favour of some obscure 
Whig hireling, and had Boulter been estab- 
lished in his place he would certainly have 
succeeded. He openly advocated the pro- 
tection of the English interest against what 
he called the “natives,” and so he kept 
every Trinity College man from promotion 
for twenty-five years. For the natives whom 
Boulter suspected and feared were not the 
Irish-speaking poor, but that famous cross- 
breed, the Anglo-Irish of the old Pale, who 
have always been the greatest—nay, the 
only serious—difficulty in the way of Eng- 
lish adventurers who looked upon Ireland 
as mere lawful plunder. The English bred 
in Ireland threw in their lot with the Irish, 
and Trinity College from the first, with its 
Irish classes, its special scholarships for 
natives, its desire to foster local talent, was 
the home and centre of the opposition to 
Boulter and his Hanoverian place-hunters. 





It is pleasant to turn from this political 
jobbery to the scholarly side of the great 


Irish divines. Their learning and their 
power of work were portentous. James 
Ussher is no unicum, but a splendid speci- 
men of the type represented by many Irish 
Churchmen. They were full of zeal, not only 
for science, but also for Oriental languages, 
and yet nothing in the present volume is 
more interesting than the history of the 
efforts Bedell and his successors made to 
put the Irish in possession of an Irish Bible, 
‘for the good of that nation,” as the title- 
page of Bedell’s translation (London, 1685) 
tells us. The production of this inestimable 
work had been long hindered by the poli- 
ticians. It was carried through by the zeal 
of Marsh and his colleagues. 

As is generally, and justly too, the case, 
the scholars among these distinguished men 
have outlived the politicians. King’s fierce 
battles with the Dean and Chapter of Christ 
Church are only known to Profs. Stokes and 
Lawlor. The evidences of Narcissus Marsh’s 
learning are still extant in the grand old 
library which he bequeathed to the city of 
Dublin (not merely as a diocesan library), 
and which stands beside St. Patrick’s, the 
most undisturbed monument of the learning 
of 200 years ago which is to be found in 
Ireland. The good archbishop left an endow- 
ment for the librarian, but none for additions 
of books to his great collection, and so the 
shelves and their contents remain as the 
donor knew and loved them. Some modern- 
izing innovator has removed the bars and 
padlocks which secured each shelf, other- 
wise the oak cases, the hard benches for 
readers, and the quaint ornaments of the 
rooms are untouched. An account of the 
history and contents of this curious col- 
lection occupies the sixth lecture in this 
volume, Prof. Stokes having been for some 
years the librarian, and therefore peculiarly 
intimate with its treasures. 

It is not possible to touch upen a tithe of 
the topics of interest handled in this fasci- 
nating book. The personality of the author 
stands out in it clearly—perhaps too clearly. 
His zeal and his originality far outweigh his 
learning ; indeed, he does not appear to have 
been a particularly profound scholar, and 
there are not a few slips and inaccuracies to 
be found in his lectures, besides those cor- 
rected by his truly erudite and careful editor. 
But there is life in the book; there is the 
peculiar freshness of a mind that has an 
instinct for what is interesting to the ave- 
rage reader, and is impatient of all mere 
pedantry. Prof. Stokes was never tired of 
pointing out to his class curious subjects 
for special research. He even leaves the 
impression that he felt himself well-nigh 
alone in his historical interests, and that 
little was to be expected from his clerical 
colleagues. The decay of learning in the 
Irish Church was, indeed, with him the 
subject of many sarcastic lamentations. In 
Ireland, where such sallies are too frequent 
to be taken seriously, they only added to 
the characteristic features of the man, and 
made him a more distinctive, a more sug- 
gestive, and therefore a more valuable 
teacher ; for to urge men to learn is a far 
higher profession than to spoon-feed them 
with learning. 

The social history of Ireland in the seven- 
teenth century was evidently the subject 
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which Prof. Stokes had most at heart, and 
many will think that his premature death 
has robbed the world of a monumental study 
on the subject. The work he did accomplish 
suggests a doubt of this judgment. It is one 
thing to write clever sketches of individuals, 
the thread being given by a single human 
life; it is quite another to weave all these 
single threads into a texture, and reproduce 
in true pattern the social features of a large 
society of men. Prof. Stokes’s lectures 
rather make us the companions of his 
search for curious and interesting details 
than students of a systematic structure. The 
very repetition of details, not always con- 
sistently, in different lectures shows this 
plainly enough. Yet which of us will not 
regret, when he lays down this book, that 
there are not more of the Irish clergy 
striving to rescue from oblivion the annals 
of their great and honourable Church, 
now sinking into an old age of respectable, 
but obscure mediocrity ? 








St. Peter in Rome and his Tomb on the Vatican 
Hill, By Arthur Stapylton Barnes, M.A. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) 

Tue title of this book states clearly the sub- 
ject. Mr. Barnes’s principal object is to 
prove that the tomb of St. Peter still exists, 
and contains the remains of the apostle ; 
and as a preliminary to this he endeavours to 
show that St. Peter actually went to Rome 
and was bishop of the Roman Church for 
twenty-five years. In studying his theme 
Mr. Barnes has exhibited extraordinary 
diligence. Especially in treating of the 
tomb of St. Peter, he has searched every 
document that could be of use, and has 
brought before English readers many facts 
and narratives and many interesting draw- 
ings for the first time. Throughout his 
work it is apparent that he has been ani- 
mated not so much by a love of truth as by 
devotion to his Church. He evidently would 
consider it to be a sin not to believe 
that St. Peter was in Rome and was 
bishop of the Roman Church, and his soul 
would be afflicted with deep distress if, by 
any process of argument or through any kind 
of evidence, it could be rendered probable 
that the bones of St. Peter were not in the 
place which he regards as the apostle’s 
tomb. 

The two parts of the book display different 
modes of dealing with evidence. In the first 
Mr. Barnes speaks little of contemporary 
evidence, and accepts the interpretation of 
the fathers and the opinions of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastical antiquaries as settling 
the questions of which he treats. Every 
statement in harmony with the opinions of 
his Church is a genuine historical tradition ; 
every statement opposed to them is a romance. 
He does not show a wide acquaintance with 
theological research among Protestants. 
Thus, in regard to the Babylon mentioned 
in the First Epistle of St. Peter, he asserts 
that ‘‘Catholic writers in all ages have 
maintained ” that Rome was meant, and he 
adds :— 

“* And of late years all other scholars, whether 
Protestant or Rationalistic, have given in their 
adherence to this view; so that, as we have 
already said, it is now unlikely that any pro- 
minent writer will ever again be found to main- 
tain the opposite opinion.” 








And he makes this daring assertion and 
prophecy notwithstanding that Blass, in his 
recent work on the philology of the Gospels, 
maintains that Babylon meant Babylon, and 
gives his reason for the opinion :— 

‘For the visit of Peter to Antioch, mentioned 
by Paul apparently in connexion with his own 
visit to Jerusalem, seems to me to be nothing 
less than the first stage in a long journey which 
conducted him finally to Babylon.” 

Mr. Barnes is conscious that he is labour- 
ing under serious difficulties when he tries 
to prove that St. Peter was Bishop of Rome 
for a long series of years. To mention only 
one of these, he has to bring the apostle to 
Rome before the end of the period treated 
of in the Acts of the Apostles, and before 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans. 
It is marvellous with what ingenuity Mr. 
Barnes fails to see, or thinks that he over- 
comes, the arguments based on the entire 
absence of reference in the Acts and in the 
Epistle to the Romans to St. Peter’s sup- 
posed journey to Rome. In regard to the 
Acts, he takes upon him to compose a narra- 
tive of St. Peter’s travels which ought to 
have been in that book. He starts from the 
words ‘‘And he departed and went into 
another place” (Acts xii. 17). No one can 
say what St. Luke meant by “‘ another place.” 
Probably St. Peter had not made up his 
mind; but Mr. Barnes is sure that he 
finally went to Rome, and describes what 
places he visited on his journey thither. 
He is able even to state where the apostle 
took up his quarters in Rome. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Barnes 
speaks much more frequently of contemporary 
evidence. He feels that he has a freer hand. 
He criticizes with great liberty the opinions 
of Roman antiquaries, such as Lanciani, 
Marrucchi, Armellini, and even De Rossi ; 
and he has no hesitation in denouncing 
some of the narratives to which appeal is 
made as romances. But he himself makes 
a bad beginning. He has a theory in regard 
to the tomb of St. Peter which he has re- 
solved to defend against all opponents. It is 
based on two passages in the ‘ Liber Pon- 
tificalis’; but he has not discussed the 
credibility of the passages nor the nature 
of their text. He has not even attempted 
to justify the date which he assigns to the 
portion of the ‘Liber Pontificalis’ in which 
they are contained. He says :— 

‘“‘The ‘Liber Pontificalis’ in this part took 

its present form about the end of the fourth 
century, the various Acts of the Saints generally 
not earlier than the sixth. They are, however, 
in almost every case based upon earlier records, 
and possibly often on contemporary ones.” 
De Rossi and Duchesne place the date at 
the beginning of the sixth century, Waitz 
and Mommsen at the end of the seventh, 
and the various writers who have discussed 
the date oscillate between these two periods. 
What authority has Mr. Barnes for fixing 
‘‘about the end of the fourth century” ? 
It is impossible to say, for he has not dis- 
cussed the question. 

When he says that in almost every case 
the Acts are based upon earlier records, and 
possibly often on contemporary records, he 
is not relieved by this general statement 
from testing each case on its own merits. 
If he had done this in regard to the first 
passage on which his theory is based, he 
would have found himself involved in an 





awkward controversy. This first passage 
occurs in the life of Anencletus. Mommsen 
maintains that this part is fictitious, for, he 
says, ‘‘ it is agreed on that he was produced 
from the name of the third Bishop Cletus, 
stupidly doubled and changed.” Anencletus 
is thus a purely fictitious person, and all 
that is told about him was invented to make 
him different from Cletus. What has Mr. 
Barnes to say to this? In his book he says 
nothing, but, treating the statements as 
absolutely trustworthy, bases an elabo- 
rate theory on them; and in doing so he 
puts a width of meaning into the word 
‘memoria ”’ which it will not bear. 

The second passage on which Mr. Barnes’s 
theory is based occurs in the life of Sil- 
vester. Here he might have done much to 
show that there is good reason to believe 
that the statements are historically accurate. 
He has not done so, but assumed that they 
ought to be believed. It is in the interpreta- 
tion of the passage on which his theory is 
based that he comes to grief. He makes the 
author affirm much more than can be dis- 
covered in the words. He himself is con- 
scious of this. ‘‘ This,” he says, ‘‘ we venture 
to suggest, is the true meaning of the enig- 
matical record in the ‘Liber Pontificalis,’ 
which details what Constantine actually did.” 
He imagines that he has for the first time 
discovered the meaning of the enigma, and 
accordingly he is compelled to draw atten- 
tion to the errors and omissions of all 
previous inquirers in regard to several most 
important points. Thus he says :— 

‘*On this point almost every writer on the 
subject has fallen into error, for they have all 
assumed, almost as a matter of course, that the 
confession of St. Peter’s was like all others with 
which they were acquainted, and that it was 
therefore beneath the general level of the 
church, and approached by steps. We may 
quote, amongst others who have fallen into this 
mistake, Bonanni, Lonigo, Borgia, Mignanti, 
Marrucchi, Armellini, Grisar, and even De Rossi 
himself.” 

Again, he thus speaks of all antiquaries : 

‘*Tt is, surely, one of the most extraordinary 
omissions, and we have had occasion already to 
draw attention to several that are extraordinary 
in connection with the history of St. Peter’s, 
that out of the scores of books that have been 
written, some of them dealing expressly with 
the confession and with nothing else, there 
should not have been one single one that 
attempts to throw any kind of light on the 
history of the object of which we are speaking, 
and only one, and that little more than a mere 
guide-book, which so much as alludes to its 
existence.” 

Mr. Barnes has collected every detail that 
can be gathered from any source that might 
throw light on the history of St. Peter’s 
and of the tomb inside of it. But two facts 
become manifest from his narrative. The 
first is that the records are most defective, 
and accidents may have happened to the 
church, the tomb, and the bones of St. Peter 
of which no mention is made in history. 
The second is that the statements of history 
are so disputable that antiquaries of the 
Roman Church, not to speak of others, 
differ widely as to essential points. 

Thus Mr. Barnes agrees with other 
Roman Catholic writers in affirming that 
the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul were 
removed from what they regard as their 
original tombs, and buried together in a 
chamber on the Appian Way. But there is 
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keen discussion whether the bodies were 
once or twice removed. Then there were 
occasions when it might have been expected 
that the remains of the apostles would have 
been disturbed. But Mr. Barnes will not 
allow of such disturbance. Thus he quotes 
from Prudentius in regard to the Saracens. 
‘From Prudentius of Troyes,’’ he says, 
‘we learn that they actually occupied St. Peter’s, 
and that on their retreat a few days later ‘they 
carried off all the ornaments and treasures, 
together with the actual altar which had been 
raised above the tomb of the chief of the 
apostles,’ ” 

It would be natural that the tomb should 
be destroyed along with the altar, but Mr. 
Barnes argues most ingeniously, but with 
very slight persuasiveness, that the tomb 
was untouched. 

Again, at a later day danger seemed 
to threaten the tomb. After describing 
elaborately all the changes that took place 
in St. Peter’s in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, and allowing that 
there are gaps and contradictions in the 
records, he concludes :— 

‘**So perished old St. Peter’s, and with it, sad 
to relate, perished all exact knowledge of the 
great church which for nearly 1,200 years had 
been the central shrine of so much of the devo- 
tion of Christendom.” 

But he adds, without clear proof :— 

‘*Two points stand out as some slight relief 
to the general gloom of this destruction. The 
immediate surroundings of St. Peter’s tomb 
were not touched, but were enclosed in a little 
temple which Bramante built for the purpose.” 

Mr. Barnes prints everything that can 
bear on the question of St. Peter’s tomb, 
however disadvantageous it may seem to 
his theories. Among the documents which 
he has thus adduced two may be noticed as 
curious. One is an account of what was 
found in the excavation of the foundations 
of St. Peter’s at the altar by Signor R. 
Ubaldi, canon of the Basilica in 1626, which 
Mr. Barnes translates from the Italian for 
the first time. It brings vividly before us 
the feelings which such excavations aroused, 
and probably still arouse, in pious Roman 
Catholic minds. The Pope of the day 
requested Alamanni, a Greek, and custodian 
of the Vatican Library, “‘to put on paper 
and carefully to weigh the doubts and the 
dangers which existed and had to be con- 
sidered.” Alamanni thereupon propounded 
three dangers. The first is thus described : 

‘The first was the danger lest doubt should 
arise as to the existence of the body of St. Peter 
in Rome, if no vestige of a tomb should be dis- 
covered close to the altar: just as happened in 
the time of Sixtus V., when in Santa Maria 
Maggiore the body of St. Jerome was not found 
to be in the place where it was wont to be 
honoured.” 

Alamanni seems to have been somewhat 
sceptical, and when the first tombs were 
opened, his remarks were thought to suggest 
that the bodies contained in them ‘ were 
not those of saints or even of ecclesiastics.” 
The fate which befell Alamanni in con- 
sequence of this opinion is a warning to all 
sceptics. The day after he had pronounced 
his judgment on the bodies, he was taken 
very ill, and died three days after. Ubaldi 
says that the malady might be accounted 
for by natural causes. But, he continues, 

‘*it was, however, commonly believed that this 
was just one of the cases of which St. Gregory had 





given a warning, and people began to blame him 
for having incautiously, and on account of mere 
empty doubting, rendered nugatory a work 
which had been undertaken through a truly 
pious and religious zeal for that holy place. 
And this belief gathered strength when it 
became known that first one Don Francesco 
Schiaderio, a private chaplain of the Pope, 
Alamanni’s dearest and most intimate friend, 
who shared all his thoughts, had died after a 
short illness; as also had Bartholomew, his 
amanuensis, of an extraordinary malady ; and 
that one of his servants had been condemned to 
death fora murder he had committed. These 
misfortunes caused a great change in the minds 
of many.” 

The second curious account is found at 
the end of Mr. Barnes’s volume. “It 
appears first,’ he says, “in a work 
by Johannes Beleth, published in 1162.” 
The story is as follows :— 

‘*The bodies of these two apostles [St. Peter 
and St. Paul] were laid in the same place and in 
the same tomb. But when, after the conversion 
of the Roman emperor, Christianity began to 
grow and flourish, a separate church was built 
in honour of each apostle. It was necessary, 
accordingly, to separate the bodies, but they 
could not tell which were Peter’s bones and 
which Paul’s. They therefore set themselves 
to fast and to pray, and an answer was given 
them from heaven to the effect that the larger 
bones belonged to the Preacher, and the smaller 
to the Fisherman.” 

The story, Mr. Barnes informs us, came 
to be accepted without question at Rome in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
it was seen on two inscriptions, one of 
which, above the altar of St. Paul’s, ran 
thus :— 

‘* Under this altar lie the glorious bodies of 

the apostles Peter and Paul, half of each of 
them, the other half being at St. Peter's, and 
their heads at St. John Lateran.” 
The author tries to make a myth of this 
story, but the authority for it is neither 
better nor worse than that for many of the 
narratives which he regards as historical 
traditions. 

Mr. Barnes’s interest in pagan antiquities 
does not seem to be great. He tells us that 
St. Peter ‘‘ entered Rome itself by the Porta 
Capena, or, as we now call it, the Gate of 
San Sebastiano,” though the Porta Capena 
could not possibly be where the Gate of San 
Sebastiano now is, and though every visitor 
to Rome caring about antiquities is taken 
to a structure which is considered to be the 
remains of the Porta Capena on a site 
where the Porta Capeha must have been, at 
a considerable distance from the Porta San 
Sebastiano. In the printing of the few words 
or passages of Greek which are quoted 
mistakes are not unfrequent, such as a 
wrong accent or a wrong letter, as, for 
instance, épzevevr)s Ilérpov. And Mr. Barnes 
is not always accurate in his references. 
Still, the book is beautifully printed and 
illustrated, though inadequately indexed. 








The Exeter Road; the Story of the West of 
England Highway. By Charles G. Harper. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Harper is an enthusiast with regard to 
everything that concerns the old coaching 
days, and much that he tells his readers is in- 
teresting. When he discourses about the inns 
at which the coaches were wont to stop we 
gladly listen to him. Hardly any were 
beautiful, but every one of them had a 
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store of history and legend, the greater part 
of which has unhappily perished; now nearly 
all of them have ed, swept away, or so 
effectively modernized that those who tra- 
velled from London to Exeter in the days of 
George III., could they pass along the road 
once more, would fail to recognize them. We 
are unfeignedly sorry for this. A few of 
these old hostelries we would have had kept 
intact—say one in each shire—as memorials 
of what country inns on the more important 
roads were like when John Palmer’s mail- 
coach reform brought about what was uni- 
versally regarded as at once the swiftest and 
safest mode of travelling to which it would 
ever be possible to attain—a change which 
it was thought was destined to hand down 
his name to future ages as one of the great 
benefactors of mankind. Mr. Harper gives 
sketches of some of these old inns which 
Palmer must often have visited, and the 
reader will be glad to havethem. They were 
by no means comely, as has been said, but 
not one of them is so outrageously ugly as 
some of the successors which railways have 
called into being. 

Mr. Harper is attracted by nearly every- 
thing connected with the road; he even 
takes a keen interest in the highway- 
men who infested it, some of whom 
have a warm place in his heart. He tells 
their adventures with evident pleasure, and 
his gossip about them is pleasant; but 
it is well to remember, while enjoying his 
picturesque tales of their pluck and resource- 
fulness, that as a class they were unredeemed 
ruffians, who, when they abstained from 
committing murder, did so because it would 
have made their profession far more dan- 
gerous than it was already. To surround 
them with imaginative drapery, such as 
that with which it pleased the ballad- 
makers to adorn Robin Hood and his 
men, is as great a mistake as it 
was for the youthful Southey to idealize 
Wat Tyler. Our great- grandfathers, in 
this respect wiser than we are, saw no more 
romance in these robbers on the highway 
than we find in the burglar who is still with 
us. Will our descendants, we wonder, when 
civilization has advanced so far as to have 
stamped him out, regard the burglar also as 
a part of the poetry of the past? 

We can see—and, we hope, appreciate— 
the picturesque elements of the old coaching 
days, when men were so much less shackled 
by routine than we are now; but it is pos: 
sible to sympathize with those rough and 
violent times to a greater extent than they 
deserve. There is only a remote connexion 
between what we suppose must be regarded 
as the virtue of muscularity and 
‘the Corinthian youth of the glorious days of 
George the Fourth, when the most popular forms 
of sport were knocker-wrenching, bilking a pike- 
man, and thrashing a Charley.” 

The Charleys (otherwise watchmen) were 
commonly decrepit old men, such as even 
the modern rough, when sober, would hesi- 
tate to assault. It was different with the 
keeper of the turnpike, who was usually an 
athletic man who could hold his own, and 
frequently had the better in an encounter 
when his assailants came on one at a time; 
but, whatever might be the result of the 
fray, the ‘sportsmen’? commonly paid in 
coin for their fun, and they were not sum- 
moned, as they would be now, for assault 
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and battery. Strange as it may seem, we 
are sure, from personal knowledge, that Mr. 
Harper is correct when he says that the 
pikemen took these encounters as a part of 
their day’s work. It was not the guardians 
of toll-bars alone who had to be young and 
lusty and masters of the noble art of self- 
defence. The toll-collectors at fairs and 
markets, whose duty it was to gather in the 
fees paid to lords of manors and mayors of 
towns for the cattle offered for sale and the 
standing-room for the stalls, were usually 
selected from the most foul-mouthed and 
athletic members of the community. We 
knew one of these old fellows, who had 
served in this capacity even after there was 
a railway near to the green where the fair 
was held. When questioned as to the 
manner in which he had discharged the 
functions of his office, he was wont to say, 
“‘T used to swear at ’em awful, and if that 
was of no use, then they had a good hiding; 
but I made ’em pay extra for that.” Toll- 
bars have nearly all of them been abolished. 
We should not know where to find one, 
except the example near Honiton figured 
by Mr. Harper. The house is carpenter’s 
Gothic, and debased even of its kind. It 
is, perhaps, a century old. Though the 
toll-gates have almost all of them been re- 
moved, several of the houses yet remain. 
They were generally substantial two-roomed 
cottages, not hideous to look upon, and had 
frequently small gardens attached, which in 
spring and summer were bright with com- 
mon English flowers. 

‘The Exeter Road’ is, on the whole, 
an entertaining book; but there is some 
padding, such as the reflections on Parks, 
Judge Jeffreys, and the Portal Cross, the 
place of which might have been supplied by 
more interesting matter. It will be of use 
to cyclists, as it directs attention to several 
interesting objects not always immediately 
on the highway. The remote does not 
appeal strongly to Mr. Harper. If the days 
of the mail-coaches have so captivated him 
that, like the majority of those who travelled 
by them, he can see no interest in things 
which have not some touch of modernity, 
he is not to be blamed; it is, however, little 
short of an outrage to write thus :— 


‘* Half a mile beyond the village [of Winter- 
borne Abbas] a railed enclosure on the strip of 
grass on the left-hand side of the road attracts 
the wayfarer’s notice. This serves to protect 
from the attentions of the stone-breaker a 
group of eight prehistoric stones called the 
‘Broad Stone.’ The largest is 10 ft. long by 
5ft., and 2ft. thick, lying down. A notice 
informs all who care to know that this group is 
constituted by the owner, according to the Act 
of Parliament, an ‘Ancient Monument.’ The 
cynically-minded might well say that the hun- 
dreds of similar ‘ancient monuments’ with 
which the neighbouring downs are peppered 
might also be railed off, to give a welcome fillip 
to the trade in iron fencing, and certainly this 
caretaking of every misshapen stone without a 
story is the new Idolatry.” 


Comment is needless. To take the lowest 
utilitarian ground, Mr. Harper may be 
assured that such misshapen stones, though 
for him they have no message, afford a very 
rational kind of pleasure to many travellers 
of all classes—to the craftsman and artisan 
as much as to the student of prehistoric times. 
On this account he ought to be aware that 
such objects need preservation. 





Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine.— Etudes 
et Portraits. Par Paul Bourget. 2 vols. 
(Paris, Plon.) 

TuE almost too solid and imposing edition 
of M. Bourget’s complete works, now in 
course of publication, begins with two 
volumes of criticism, which may well remind 
readers that the popular novelist of the femi- 
nine heart, the writer of ‘ Mensonges’ and 
‘Une Idylle Tragique,’ was first of all a 
critic, and remains, after so many other 
experiments, at his best as a critic. The 
‘Essais de Psychologie Contemporaine,’ 
originally published in 1883 and 1885, and 
now ingeniously supplemented by a new 
series of smaller essays on the same or similar 
subjects, constitute certainly the most care- 
ful attempt which has yet been made to 
‘*définir quelques-uns des exemplaires de sen- 
timents que certains écrivains de notre époque 
proposent a limitation des tout jeunes gens, et 
indiquer par hypothése quelques-unes des causes 
générales qui ont amené ces écrivains & peindre 
ces sentiments comme elles aménent leurs lec- 
teurs a les goiter.” 


They are 
‘une suite d’études consacrées aux conducteurs 
d’esprit, sous le second Empire, qui ont exprimé, 
propagé par suite, des nuances de sensibilité 
singuliéres.” 
And the work has been, M. Bourget fur- 
ther declares, by its very nature “tout 
voisin de ]’autobiographie,” in which “la 
partialité méme est un document.” For 
these studies in Baudelaire, Stendhal, 
Renan, Flaubert, Taine, Leconte de Lisle, 
Dumas fils, the Goncourts, Tourguénief, 
and Amiel are not so much literary studies 
as studies in “la vie morale,” and more 
—, in ‘‘]es maladies dela vie morale.” 
ith his excessive precision M. Bourget 
even tells us exactly what he has tried to 
show or to prove in each of his essays. 

‘*A l'occasion de M. Renan et des fréres de 
Goncourt, j'ai indiqué le germe de mélancolie 
enveloppé dans le dilettantisme. J'ai essayé de 
montrer, 4 l’occasion de Stendhal, de Tourgué- 
niev et d’Amiel, quelques-unes des fatales con- 
séquences de la vie cosmopolite. Les poémes 
de Baudelaire et les comédies de Dumas m’ont 
été un prétexte pour analyser plusieurs nuances 
de l’amour moderne, et pour indiquer les per- 
versions ou les impuissances de cet amour, sous 
la pression de l’esprit d’analyse. Gustave Flau- 
bert, MM. Leconte de Lisle et Taine, m’ont 
permis de montrer quelques exemplaires des 
effets produits par la science sur des imagina- 
tions et des sensibilités diverses.” 

The second volume, the ‘ Etudes et Por- 
traits,’ contains, besides a number of im- 
pressions of English life, a series of essays 
on Pascal, Lamartine, George Sand, Bar- 
bey d’Aurévilly, and others, somewhat less 
closely related to one another, but done 
on very much the same method, together 
with some more generalized ‘ Questions 
d’esthétique,” on the novel, on criticism, on 
poetry, on the theatre. 

Here, then, is a critic who approaches his 
task with profound seriousness, who has his 
theory, his method, his formula, who will 
leave nothing to chance, who is prepared to 
take into account his own prepossessions at 
the very moment when he experiences them. 
He has read everything, yet he does his best 
to guard himself against the merely literary, 
much more against the merely scholarly 
point of view. Everything that he writes 
has been carefully thought out, and here 





again he does his best to guard himself 
against the thinker’s common limitation 
within the too narrow and the too tempting 
bounds of his own theory. He is con- 
scientious, for the most part unprejudiced, 
thoughtfully ingenious, rarely carried away 
by the chimeras of indiscriminate thinking. 
It is only occasionally (as in the astonishing 
chapter on the “mysticism,” of all things 
in the world, of the most logically theoretic 
of writers, Dumas /ils) that the reader feels 
strongly inclined to differ from his general 
conclusions, or even from the general argu- 
ment by which he reaches those conclusions. 
There are moments (as in the pages on 
‘decadence ” in the essay on Baudelaire) 
when he says more clearly and in more 
exact detail than any one else what many 
have been obscurely thinking. But he has 
the defects of all his qualities, and perhaps 
others. 

Criticism, if it is to have its place in 
literature, must be creative, and it must 
follow a surer guide than mere logic. The 
creative artist does not arrive at his cha- 
racter — Lear, Goriot, Anna Karénina — 
by a process of entirely conscious thought. 
When that process is finished, another, 
more obscure, more inevitable, more essen- 
tial, begins. He has been climbing dili- 
gently up the hill, noting what he sees by 
the way; but, the summit once reached, he 
turns, seeing everything at a glance. It is 
with the critic as with the creative artist ; 
and the traveller who sits down on the hill- 
top, and sets to work arranging his notes 
without that final glance, loses the best part 
of his pains. M. Bourget sees nothing at 
a glance. He sees more of the right things 
than other people, but he does not see them 
in a new, vivifying way, as if nobody had 
ever seen them before. Often really subtle 
in his judgments, he has the defect of ex- 
plaining too many things which do not need 
explanation, and with such seriousness as 
to lend an air of false profundity to the 
obvious. There is a certain uneasiness in 
all his work, as of one who is always 
searching, without the joy which should 
come with the ultimate finding. In spite of 
being himself somewhat of a pedant, he 
works out his problems like sums. Each 
essay is the expression of one or two or three 
ideas: so far so good; but in the develop- 
ment of those ideas it is rare to find a crowd 
of new ideas suggested by the way. The 
exact course is traced carefully, precisely, 
from here to there, upon just such a curve, 
and that is all. Always there is the scrupu- 
lousness of talent cultivated to its furthest 
limits; never the seemingly irresponsible 
flash of genius, which is not irresponsible, 
because it really sees. 

It would be instructive to compare M. 
Bourget with a really great French critic, 
such as Baudelaire. In Baudelaire’s cele- 
brity as a poet it is often forgotten that he 
was one of the finest and surest of critics. 
Turn to that admirable book ‘ L’Art Roman- 
tique,’ and notice the surprising justice of 
those studies of contemporary poets. They 
are full of ideas, and the ideas have at 
once the interest of novelty and the satis- 
faction of truth. Unlike M. Bourget, who 
thinks in paragraphs, Baudelaire thought in 
sentences. Therefore he is brief, because 
if you say in a sentence what another man 
partially says in a paragraph, you will come 
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sooner to the end cf your sentences. M. 
Bourget is always agreeable to read, but he 
is never arresting. He writes adequately, 
but without any luxury of delight. He 
does not charm us out of ourselves; he 
interests, instructs us; and he has his own 
place as a critic, a distinguished place 
among the too literary or too little literary 
critics of our time, because he never forgets 
that a book is not merely so many printed 
pages inside a cover, but a finer part of 
human speech, and with its appeal to what 
is most human in humanity as well as to 
that lower intelligence which browses con- 
tentedly upon the printed page. 








Mrs. Delany: a Memoir, 1700-1788. Compiled 

by George Paston. (Grant Richards.) 
Ir is now nearly forty years since Lady Llan- 
over’s edition of Mrs. Delany’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy and Correspondence’ appeared and 
was duly noticed in these columns. The 
work was of a bulk proportioned to the 
length of years which it covered, the two 
series (1861-2) occupying no fewer than six 
volumes. This no doubt was, in some re- 
spects, and to some readers, a disadvantage 
which the present compilation is designed 
to remedy; and the object has been so 
far attained as to justify its publication. 
The most interesting portions of the matter 
scattered over the old six are compressed 
into one handy and well- printed volume, 
with additions that were not contained in 
them. On the other hand, instead of Lady 
Llanover’s magnificent index (worthy the 
century of a Nichols) not the barest list of 
names is supplied; and in place of having 
before him her almost too numerous notes 
the reader is but rarely vouchsafed a scanty 
line of information. The compiler (whom 
internal evidence alone would betray as 
a lady) writes appreciatively of Taine and 
the De Goncourts, and is particularly con- 
temptuous of mere biographical interest. 
For our part we should have thought that 
it was of as great interest to most readers 
to know who the numerous public per- 
sonages were who are met with in this 
book as to learn the relationships of the 
Granville family. 

It is true that the chief value of the 
papers consists in the complete picture 
which they present of the social fife of 
the eighteenth century, from the earliest 
Hanoverian days. Mrs. Delany was no 
politician, but was almost everything else. 
She drew, she played the spinet, she read 
learned works, she did most beautiful 
needlework, and she invented the art of 
floral mosaic. But more than all these, 
she was, in Burke’s words, ‘‘a truly great 
woman of fashion,” ‘‘the highest bred 
woman in the world, and the woman of 
fashion of all ages.” The standpoint which 
she took up, so truly typical of the best 
minds of her century, is indicated in a letter 
of advice about her niece :— 

‘*There is nothing I wish so much for Mary, 
next to right religious principles, as a proper 
knowledge of the polite world. It is the only 
means of keeping her safe from an immoderate 
love of its vanities and follies, and of giving 
her that sensible kind of reserve which great 
retirement converts either into awkward sheep- 
ishness or forward pertness.” 

During her long life of eighty-eight years 
she was more or less acquainted with most 





of the best of her contemporaries—Swift, 
Handel, Chesterfield, Richardson, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Horace Walpole, Fanny Burney, not 
to mention the learned ladies Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Carter, and Hannah More. Dr. John- 
son and Mrs. Thrale she, for some reason 
or other, was unwilling to meet. She wit- 
nessed the marriages of George II., his son 
Frederick, and his grandson George III. ; 
she was complimented by Queen Caroline, 
and made an intimate friend of by Queen 
Charlotte. Devoted to Handel, she heard 
the ‘ Messiah’ in its early days at Dublin, 
and was present at the first commemoration 
in Westminster Abbey, some forty years 
later. Always interested in painting, she 
did much to help forward Opie (whose por- 
trait of her is at Hampton Court), and lived 
long enough to patronize Lawrence. Ac- 
cording to an old servant, Mrs. Astley, she 
used to procure preferment for deserving 
clergy of her acquaintance, and ‘‘had the 
first interest in the kingdom.” The same 
authority says that she caused to be destroyed 
in her last years a large box of letters, some 
of them “‘ written by the first people in the 
world”; and when Mrs. Astley observed 
that these would have been worth a fortune 
to any one were they published, she replied, 
“That is what I want to prevent.” 

From what remains there is such a pro- 
fusion of matter of interest that the task 
of making a selection for quotation is 
not easy. And here we would remark that 
some help might have been obtained from 
the compiler had she adopted some classifica- 
tion other than the purely chronological, or, 
at any rate, headed her nineteen chapters 
with words instead of dates. 

Mrs. Delany made the acquaintance both 
of her second husband and of his friend Dean 
Swift while on a visit to the Bishop of Killala 
during her first widowhood. She heard 
Delany preach on the duties of wives to 
husbands, ‘‘ a subject of no great use to me 
at present,” and afterwards records her 
favourable opinion of the preacher as “ one 
who condescends to converse with women 
and treat them like reasonable creatures.” 
After she returned to England in 1733 she 
and Swift carried on an intermittent corre- 
spondence till the latter became incapaci- 
tated. The Dean is sometimes, as in the 
following passage, highly complimentary :— 

‘* Nothing vexes me so much with relation to 
you as that with all my disposition to find faults 
I was never once able to fix upon anything that 
I could find amiss although I watched you nar- 
rowly ; for when I found we were to lose you 
soon, I kept my eyes and ears always upon you, 
in the hopes that you would make some boutade. 
That is, you know, a French word, and signifies 
a sudden jerk from a horse’s hinder feet which 
you did not expect, because you thought him 
for some months a sober animal, and this hath 
been my case with several ladies I chose for 
friends ; in a week, a month, or a year, hardly 
one of them failed to give me a boutade; there- 
fore I command you will obey my orders in 
coming over hither for one whole year ; after 
which, upon the first bowtade you make I will 
give you my pass to be gone.” 


In her last letter to him Mrs. Pendarves 
describes a boating accident that had 
befallen Pope and a Miss Talbot, adding: 


‘* She is as remarkable for being a handsome 
young woman as Mr. Pope is for wit. I think 
I cannot give you a higher notion of her beauty, 
unless I had named you instead of him.” 





Swift’s letters printed here are a terribly 
pathetic compound of failing health and 
unconquerable sprightliness. Mrs. Delany’s 
own style is, generally speaking, easy 
and unaffected, and vivacious, though 
scarcely witty. She sometimes makes use 
of rather odd words, such as ‘‘ cogitabund,” 
‘ clever-shaped,” ‘‘laconish’’; and on one 
occasion writes, ‘‘Nobody’s equipage out- 
looked ours except my Lord Lieutenant’s,” 
From the time of her second marriage till 
Dr. Delany’s death in 1768 she lived chiefly 
in Ireland, but paid long visits to England. 
That she identified herself with the interests 
of her adopted country is clear from passages 
like the subjoined :— 

‘*On the Princess of Wales’s birthday there 
appeared at Court a great number of Irish 
stuffs. Lady Chesterfield (wife of the Viceroy) 
was dressed in one, and I had the secret satis- 
faction of knowing myself to be the cause, but 
dare not say so here ; but I say, ‘I am glad to 
find my Lady Chesterfield’s example has had 
so good an influence.’ The poor weavers are 
starving—all trade has met with a great check 
this year ” (1745-6). 

The reader hears much of Irish hospitality, 
which Mrs. Delany herself thought over- 
done. After dining at the Bishop of Elphin’s, 
in 1752, she writes :— 

‘* You are not invited to dinner to any private 
gentleman of a thousand a year or less that does 
not give you seven dishes at one course, and 
Burgundy and Champagne ; and these dinners 
they give once or twice a week. I own I am 
surprised how they manage, for we cannot 
afford anything like it with a much better 
income than they.” 

In London she had a house of her own, in 
Spring Gardens, but generally spent the 
summer with her friend the Duchess of 
Portland at Bulstrode, paying also several 
visits to Lord Weymouth—whose marriage 
with her cousin Lord Carteret’s daughter 
she had brought about—at Longleat. The 
Lord Titchfield who “ has a great reputation 
at school and behaves himself very well in 
every respect ” is the future Duke of Port- 
land, twice Prime Minister of England, 
though no note reminds us of this. Another 
duchess, she of Queensberry, Prior’s ‘‘ Kitty,” 
was also one of Mrs. Delany’s intimates. It 
was she who wore the wondrous costume 
(too long to cite) described on p. 114 of this 
book, the chief feature of which was a 
petticoat ornamented with brown hills, with 
stumps of trees running upwards lined with 
all manner of flowers, having leaves finished 
with gold, the robings and facings being 
little green banks covered with all sorts of 
weeds. We get a glimpse, too, of Fox’s 
Duchess of Devonshire in her youth, and 
an account of her sudden and secret mar- 
riage. More than one alliance contracted 
in this way is recorded by Mrs. Delany, so 
that they would seem to have been the 
fashion. Other costumes described are 
those of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon (!), 
“a most laboured piece of finery, the pat- 
tern much properer for a stucco staircase 
than the apparel of a lady,” and of the 
beautiful Gunning, Countess of Coventry, 
which really must have been pretty. 

Mrs. Delany’s position towards the blue- 
stockings was that she was with them, but 
not of them. She sympathized with their 
aspirations after female education, but was 
never guilty of their extravagances. She 
had a sense of humour and a sense of pro- 
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portion. She is seldom or never stilted or 
bombastic, and she expresses well - bred 
surprise at the ‘‘room of Cupidons” where 
that mature wit Mrs. Montagu received her 
foreigners, /iterati, and macaronies—‘“‘ un- 
less she looks upon herself as the wife of 
old Vulcan, and mother of all these little 
loves.” Yet the femmes savantes delighted 
to do her honour in dedications, literary 
portraits, and the like. In truth, she saw 
no reason why, if a woman was interested in 
literature, art, or even philosophy and the 
rights of her sex, she should demean herself 
as though she were a thing apart. 

Mrs. Delany’s literary and artistic judg- 

ments display no extraordinary insight, 
though much one-sided appreciation. She 
admired Hogarth, but thought Gains- 
borough’s canvases “splendid impositions.”’ 
Horace Walpole sent her a copy of a new 
issue of his ‘Anecdotes of Painting,’ in 
which he had inserted a reference to her- 
self as the inventor of a new form of art, 
and he inscribed her epitaph on the frame 
which he designed for Lady Bute’s Opie 
portrait of her. Her deliverance on the 
subject of Rousseau for the benefit of her 
niece, who had fallen under his glamour, 
is highly characteristic, but is somewhat 
spoilt by the admission that she was but 
little acquainted with his writings, 
‘“as I avoid engaging in books from whose 
subtlety I might perhaps receive some preju- 
dice, and I always take an alarm when virtue in 
- terms is the idol, without the support of 
religion. 


Her opinion of Chesterfield’s letters is 
what one might expect, but it is disappoint- 
ing to find her taking the common view of the 
correspondent of her youth, John Wesley. 
Richardson was, of course, her favourite 
novelist; she found her Sir Charles 
Grandison in Lord Dartmouth. With re- 
gard to Fielding, she put ‘Tom Jones,’ and 
even ‘Joseph Andrews,’ above ‘Amelia’; 
but it is not surprising that she refused to 
have any parleyings with Sterne. As is 
well known, she admired Fanny Burney ; 
and she also took up another of the rising 
generation in Hannah More. In 1770 Mrs. 
Delany and the Duchess of Portland paid 
a visit to the Garricks at their riverside 
residence, and were much pleased with it. 

The great friendship of the closing years 
of the old lady’s life was that with George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, whom she first met at 
Bulstrode. After the death of the duchess 
the king and queen gave her a house at 
Windsor and also an income of 300/. a year, 
which the queen was accustomed to bring 
herself to prevent it being docked by the 
tax-collector. Curiously enough, one of 
Mrs. Delany’s earliest recollections had been 
the arrest of her uncle, Lord Lansdowne, 
after the death of Queen Anne, on suspicion 
of Jacobitism. But even as early as the 
Forty-five we see her to have been a staunch 
Hanoverian. She wontheheartof GeorgeIII. 
by procuring for him a catalogue of her 
brotper Bernard Granville’s collection of 
Handel’s music, one fruit of the commission 
being the autograph letter :— 

‘*The king hopes when the spring is far enough 
advanced that he may have the pleasure of 
having that song performed at the queen’s house 
to the satisfaction of Mrs. Delany, not forgetting 
to have it introduced by the overture to * Rada- 
mistus.’—GzorcE R.” 





Space now remains only to call attention 
to two letters contained in the second sup- 
plementary chapter. The writer was Lady 
Louisa Stuart, the friend of Scott, and the 
recipient Mrs. Waddington, niece of Mrs. 
Delany, and the Miss Port of her corre- 
spondence. The first of these (undated) 
deals with the recent great increase of the 
‘love of mere titles,’’ which she condemns 
as ‘‘ vulgarity,” and concludes :— 

‘*Certainly our old-fashioned pride was in 
birth and name, and we were too proud to think 
that heightened by title. However, all pride 
is perhaps equally foolish.” 

The second, calling attention to an article 
in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1838, on 
the character of Chatham, is of great 
historic interest. Lady Louisa relates that 
when her father, Lord Bute, heard of Chat- 
ham’s eloquent outburst in 1777 against 
the employment of Indians in the American 
war, and his repudiation of having himself 
set the precedent, he exclaimed, “thinking, 
as it were, aloud,” 

‘* And did Pitt really deny it? Is it possible? 
Why I have by me at this hour letters of his 
singing Io Paeans upon the successful employ- 
ment of the Indians in that [viz., the Seven 
Years’] war.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Princess Sophia. By E. F. Benson. 
( Heinemann. ) 
In ‘The Princess Sophia’ Mr. Benson has 
produced a volume not lacking in some of 
the essentials of comedy. There is bril- 
liance, and, in the presentation of character, 
a complete absence of trifling detail. Light- 
ness of touch, artificiality of tone, and a 
hint of cynicism are qualities faintly remi- 
niscent of the method and manner (perhaps, 
too, of something in the externals) of ‘ Prince 
Otto.’ The outlook on life, if an attitude 
so airy and inconsequent may be called an 
outlook, though gay enough, seems to us 
not altogether deprived of hints of a satiric 
and even cynic humour. Like his last, 
Mr. Benson’s new novel hinges on play. 
The princess—a curious creature, now ener- 
getic and now casual—is a willing victim to 
the dazzling joys of a good gamble; but 
her affections are set on such high things 
as baccarat, roulette, and trente et quarante. 
The ‘little horses” of the common casino 
inspire her with a just contempt, though, for 
the sake of weaker brethren, they have a 
place in the Temple of Luck at Rhodopé. 
Play, the leading motive, shapes the des- 
tinies of most of the actors in this whimsical 
fantasia on real life. The moral lesson, if 
it docs not (like the one administered to 
Sophia in her early youth) exactly ‘fly 
shrieking” from these pages, is yet of a 
most delicately unaggressive kind. In 
Sophia’s family the love of play for play’s 
sake takes the form of an inherited passion. 
The people affected by it are, as fits the 
material, of a gay, not a tragic tempera- 
ment. The dialogue is neat and brisk, and 
the miniature Court and its courtiers are 
amusingly treated. There is, too, more evi- 
dence of something approaching style than 
was the case in ‘Dodo.’ The scene, in a 
sense imaginary, is a small principality on 
the Albanian coast. The early training of 
Sophia, a gambler born and made, is a clever 
bit of writing. Her father, with ‘a hand 





of iron under no velvet glove, and a temper 
frankly diabolical,” meets his match in his 
charming daughter, though hers is another 
sort of temper. As the reigning Princess 
of Rhodopé she is deeply and irretrievably 
bored by school boards, potato and tobacco 
growing, inevitable mayors, and their still 
more inevitable wives. She finds relief from 
these and other cares of office in gambling 
treated as a fine art. While she is so en- 
gaged her husband and a centipede-like 
Prime Minister—a gourmand as well as a 
gourmet—plot and counterplot against her 
and one another. These mimic intrigues 
are lively reading ; so are the later episodes 
between the Princess and her son Leonard. 
The author’s own comments on life in general 
and particular have, as often before, the 
modern epigrammatic savour. This—‘“‘ the 
continual doing of one’s duty makes one all 
nose or all forehead, or something dispro- 
portionate ””—is essentially modern, but, as 


nearly every one will remember, not quite 


so modern as Mr. Benson and his Princess. 


Becky. By Helen Mathers. (Pearson.) 
As a type ‘Becky’ belongs to the past 
rather than to the present. The girl her- 
self is somewhat on the lines of Miss 
Broughton’s earlier heroines. But Becky 
and her companions, male and female, have 
been modernized and brought up to date. 
Whereas in the novels of the sixties they 
would simply have rampaged and flirted 
outrageously, they now talk in reckless 
latter-day slang of human destinies, the 
trend of civilization, the here and hereafter, 
and constitute themselves the critics of life, 
love, and the Creator thereof. Frankly, one 
gets a little tired of the divagations of 
Becky, Walter the noble savage, of a 
person called David with wonderful hair, 
and another called Billy with an eyeglass. 
Why murder and some other incongruities 
are thrown in, need not be asked, because 
it can be guessed. But Miss Mathers cannot 
really be accused of lengthiness, and must 
be credited with a hollow liveliness now 
and again. 

The Kings of the East. By Sydney C. Grier. 

(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Wirn a new theme, there are old friends to 
be met with in Miss Greig’s new romance. 
It is in every way superior to its immediate 
predecessor ‘A Crowned Queen.’ The inci- 
dents are better handled, there is less foggi- 
ness of outline, and there is far better 
character-sketching in the later work. The 
subject dealt with is one which is described 
as concerning “the near future,’’ and is 
nothing less than a European agreement to 
replant Palestine with Jewish colonists, a 
project which finally results only in the 
aggrandizement of Russia. The plots of 
kings and emperors and the counterplots of 
their royal and female relatives, the schemes 
of those who own many millions of money, 
and the exertions of their paid agents, are 
all rendered nugatory by the cunning of 
Muscovite diplomacy. There are two well- 
narrated love episodes, and the dialogue is 
never wearisome. These comments indicate 
that the book is worth reading, and it would 
be more so were it confined within narrower 


limits. 
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The Tiger’s Claw. 
son. ) 

An easy and pleasant flow of narrative still 
characterizes Mr. Burgin’s work. From a 
list of previous publications, it seems that 
this volume is the twelfth from his pen, and 
it will compare favourably with any. The 
story is innocent and simple, and consists 
mainly of the affairs of several clerks em- 
ployed in the office of a London solicitor, 
and the existence of a dea ex machind in the 
form of a rich old lady. Incidentally there 
is a study of the ways and thoughts of some 
of the Quaker community, though the theme 
is not fully worked out. By way of con- 
trast, there is a sketch of a girl’s life in a 
city “bread shop,” and her character is 
sufficiently described by the author in re- 
marking parenthetically that ‘“‘she was a 
gay little soul.” The writing throughout is 
that of a careful student of literature. 


By G.B. Burgin. (Pear- 


Love's Guerdon: a Romance of the West 
Country. By Conrad H. Carroder. 
(White & Co.) 


Tue present ‘‘boom” in Methodist stories 
may perhaps explain the publication of 
‘Love’s Guerdon,’ by the author of ‘A 
Bride of Gold.’ It seems to have no sort 
of merit, and romance is a totally wrong 
description of its contents. It is, if any- 
thing, of the religious-domestic type, and a 
most commonplace, unexhilarating example 
of its kind. 


Femme et Artiste. Par Max O’Rell. (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy.) 

Max O’REt1’s first novel is a successful 
attempt in a new line. It tells the story of 
an episode which breaks the married love 
of a couple, who, however, renew their 
happiness. It does not strike us as very 
like real life, but we fully recognize that it 
is sufficiently like the accepted life of an 
Octave Feuillet novel to be itself accepted 
as real life by readers. 





Millionnaire. Par Jean Charlette. 
Colin & Cie.) 

Tue new volume of the commendable series 
‘pour les jeunes filles” is the story of a 
poorgirl, unspoilt,though bothered, bysudden 
wealth, who has some difficulty in picking 
the right husband, but does it. She tells 
her story in letters, but they are so obviously 
not real that the book hardly suffers. 


(Paris, 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Smith’s Students’ Greece. Edited by G. E. 
Marindin. (Murray.)—The cry is, Still they 
come! We have recently reviewed several 
whole or partial histories of Greece, and we 
infer with pleasure that publishers find a grow- 
ing public interest in this important subject. 
Here is yet another rehandling thereof — 
a new and partly rewritten edition of Sir 
W. Smith’s well-known compendium of Grote. 
As such things go, it was excellent, though 
we protest against the notion that there is any 
short cut in such abridgments, which must be 
read over and over again to produce any per- 
manent effect, whereas one reading of a long 
and full book may prove a real step ina real 
education. Holm’s four volumes form as short a 
book as a history of Greece ought to be—perhaps, 
indeed, erring on the side of brevity. Until, 
however, we can persuade schoolmasters and 
college tutors, we must be content to tolerate 
one-volume histories of Greece. The present 





editor has done much to bring the book up to 
the latest requirements, and has arranged the 
new matter with considerable skill. But in 
such a rehandling not only new knowledge is 
expected, but the appreciation of new researches, 
and, above all, accuracy. In a university, where 
there are always kind and ready colleagues to 
read proofs, such a demand is not unreasonable. 
Yet it is easy to find flaws and faults in Mr. 
Marindin’s knowledge regarding not obscure or 
recondite, but well-known things. Near the 
outset (p. 24) he confuses the beehive and the 
shaft tombs of Mycenze, as if they were of the 
same age and construction; and he gives a pic- 
ture of the ‘‘ Treasury of Atreus” which is not 
that building at all, but the tomb known as 
Madame Schliemann’s. So, also, a slab from the 
Parthenon frieze is described as in the British 
Museum when it is actually at Athens. Most, 
however, of the illustrations are very well 
chosen, and the bird’s-eye views, which are 
really outline sketches of the coasts of Attica, 
are most instructive. Yet, with every desire 
to bless, one cannot but do the other thing 
on meeting such style as the following: ‘* The 
splendid site of this acropolis [Pergamon], 
with its succession of terraces, &c., must have 
formed one of the most beautiful groups of anti- 
quity.” To find a site called a group is novel, 
but not, perhaps, so novel as another statement 
on the same page (159), that ‘‘ Pergamon was 
built by Eumenes II. and his brother Attalus, 
and bequeathed by the latter to the Romans.” 
This not only ignores Attalus I.,-but jumbles 
Attalus II. and ITI. into one. Presently we 
find another curious statement : — 

“ The reason for regarding 600 B.C. as the earliest 
date for the history of Greek sculpture is that works 
which can be dated in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury show such a degree of advancement as implies 
about half a century of development from the first 
rude beginnings.” 


It would indeed simplify the history of early 
art if its development be assumed equable in 
pace, and measurable by years. But how mis- 
leading tothe student! It is as much so as the 
statement that King Perseus spent the rest of 
his life (after the triumph of Aim. Paullus) in a 
‘*kind of honourable captivity at Alba.” That 
was not the way in which the Romans treated 
their captive enemies, nor do we know whence any 
hint for such a notion is derived. The editor, 
when treating of the long walls of Athens, tells 
us that all three walls, the Phaleric as well as 
the Peiraic parallel pair, existed and were in 
use together, the former as an outer line of 
defence against invaders. It is more likely that 
this wall disappeared from use as soon as the 
second long wall was built. We are not aware of 
any proof that all three were regarded as simul- 
taneous means of defence, and the Phaleric wall 
disappears from notice without a word about it in 
our authorities. On the theatre of Dionysus at 
Athens there are two inconsistent statements, 
both of which are false—first, that it held 20,000 
people; secondly, 27,500. These measurements 
are long since exploded. Dérpfeld’s plan shows 
that, with the exceedingly meagre allowance of 
half a métre square per person, the whole area, 
gangways and all, could hardly contain 17,000 ; 
in other words, that 15,000 would have been a 
most crammed house, and that probably there 
were seldom 10,000 people there together. We 
have so often corrected this blunder in these 
columns that we feel it tedious to revert to it. 
But the man who has not got over the mis- 
statements of his youth on this point may be 
expected to retail other exploded or semi- 
exploded statements as the gospel of Greek 
history. It may be hypercritical to complain 
of the over-early date assigned to Pheidon 
of Argos and to Archias of Corinth, which 
represents the chronology of the Siciliot cities 
derived from Antiochus of Syracuse, though 
recent learning has shaken our faith in the early 
Olympiads, in the descent from Heracles, and 
the rest of such things; but we do think we 





might have been spared a repetition. of what 
even Mr. Evelyn Abbott can hardly accept, that 
the ringleaders of the revolt of Mytilene (not 
Mitylene) were more than 1,000 out of a total 
of 5,000. We also object to the date 285 B.c, 
for the abdication (if ever it took place) of the 
first Ptolemy.: He associated his younger son 
in the throne in 287, and did not die till 
285-4 ; but there is evidence that he did not 
retire into private life, as one very bad source 
tells us. This latter point is obscure ; the dates 
are well known, and ought not to be wrongly 
stated in a handbook, even though they lie 
outside the ordinary history of Greece. 

But it is in these excursions beyond our public- 

school conception of the subject that the editor 
seems to be a doubtful and uncertain guide. We 
have above noted his statement regarding Perga- 
mon. Far graver—for it is no isolated point— 
is his treatment of tactics, especially those of 
Alexander the Great. He supplies a reasonable 
account of Marathon, though he does not adopt 
the view advocated in these columns when we 
reviewed Mr. Macan’s ‘ Herodotus,’ that the 
Persians were already on their march south- 
ward, and had detached a small division, which 
they thought sufficient, to hold the Greeks on 
their right flank in check, and that these were 
the troops defeated, with consequent confusion 
and loss to the main body who were not in 
order of battle. But when we read that at 
Leuctra Pelopidas and the Sacred Band were 
employed in protecting the flank of the Theban 
column of attack, we begin to wonder what 
next; and our astonishment waxes when we 
come to Alexander’s battles. Instead of grasp- 
ing the now perfectly established fact that 
Alexander was a great cavalry general, winning 
battles, exactly as Cromwell did, by scatter- 
ing the enemy’s horse and then charging the 
infantry, Mr. Marindin tells us that at the 
Granicus Alexander sent forward his horse, and 
then came up to its support by charging at the 
head of his phalanx! As if Alexander ever 
won a battle with his phalanx! But possibly 
Mr. Marindin believes that the phalanx was 
partly composed of cavalry, for at Arbela, 
he says, Alexander with his cavalry led 
the phalanx straight at the Persian king, and 
he states that for attack the phalanx was 
the chief Macedonian strength! All these 
statements show such complete want of clear 
ideas on the subject that we earnestly recom- 
mend students to have recourse to some other 
book if they take any interest in the tactics of 
one of the greatest generals the world has yet 
seen, 
Such defects make the critic indulgent to 
the description of poor Mount Lycabettus as “a 
finely shaped hill with a conical peaked summit,” 
whatever that means, or of the Pnyx as a third 
hill, comparable to the Acropolis and Areopagus ; 
but, when all allowances are made, we must in- 
sist that our handbooks should be accurate, and 
should not contain so many questionable state- 
ments as there are in the present work. The 
number might easily be added to, but the task 
is not pleasant, and we should gladly have passed 
over even those which have been noted. Finding 
fault is so easy, and avoiding of faults is so 
hard, that a reviewer feels himself in a position 
of unfair advantage, something like that of an 
examiner cross-examining a candidate. There 
can be no justifications of fault-finding but two— 
the prospect that it will improve the next edition 
of the book criticized, or the prospect that it will 
deter the crowd of people who are writing upon 
well-studied periods from adventuring them- 
selves upon ground so undermined and charged 
with the explosives of criticism. 


Murray's Handy Classical Maps. Edited by 


G. B. Grundy.—Jtalia, Hispania, Britannia. 
(Murray.)—These maps are revisions of maps 
published some years ago by Mr. Murray in an 
atlas intended for advanced classical students. 
‘They are now reissued, after revision and sim- 
plification, in a new shape, each folded sepa- 
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rately in its own cover and purchasable separately 
at the modest price of a shilling. Apart from 
the revision and the form of reissue, the prin- 
cipal feature in them is the orographical colour- 
ing, by which the various elevations are indicated 
by different shades of brown and green. This 
method of showing physical features has been 
coming into favour during the last half-dozen 
years; in the present case its employment is 
most effective, and lends the maps a value which 
is possessed by no other classical atlas known to 
us. There is one point in respect to this colour- 
ing about which we confess we desire enlighten- 
ment. When the mapmaker deals with a land, 
like West Yorkshire, of high hills and deep, 
narrow valleys, he cannot show on a small scale 
all the changes of elevation. He must, there- 
fore, resort to a compromise: either he must 
take the hills as his guide and colour (let us say) 
brown, or he must take the valleys and colour 
green. More than that he cannot do unless he 
is working on a very large scale, and more than 
that it would be unfair to expect. But a great 
deal depends upon how the compromise is made, 
and we are not quite sure whether in the maps 
before us it has always been wisely made. Cer- 
tainly the map of Roman Britain shows smaller 
hill areas, and, in particular, fewer hills in West 
Yorkshire, than we should have expected. How- 
ever, this is a somewhat special point, about 
which it is to be presumed that opinions may 
differ ; we mention it here principally because 
we do not remember to have seen it noted in 
any discussions about orographical colouring. 
Fortunately the general effectiveness and use- 
fulness of Mr. Murray’s maps are in nowise 
diminished for ordinary purposes by such a 
detail, and this general effectiveness is very 
great. We recommend all schoolmasters and 
students who care for geographical matters to 
Jook at these maps. 








SHORT STORIES. 


The Love of Parson Lord, and other Stories, 
By Mary E. Wilkins. (Harper & Brothers.)— 
Parson Lord had made a rash vow that his 
daughter should be dedicated to missionary 
work; but love for her led him to give her 
secretly, as if from somebody else, dolls, furs, 
and pretty clothes, and at last to let her marry, 
though without his express consent. The story 
is well told, and the Parson is one of those New 
England studies in which Miss Wilkins is par- 
ticularly successful. ‘The Tree of Knowledge’ 
strains probability rather hard. An extremely 
innocent and rather romantic girl, seeing a man 
prowling about on a very cold night, goes down 
and opens the front door, but meanwhile the 
man—a gentleman burglar—had climbed in at 
the parlour window. She apologizes to him 
for want of hospitality, takes him to a fire, 
offers wine, and calls her sister. They insist on 
giving him supper and a bed, and he becomes 
a new man and ultimately marries the young 
lady. The elder sister had brought up the 
younger one by writing her love-letters from 
an imaginary admirer who exhibited the highest 
principles. The whole thing is droll, and not 
without humour. There are three other stories 
in the book. One of them shows very prettily 
the sort of way in which New Englanders look 
back with pride at their English origin, and with 
greater pride at their American independence. 
The collection shows a good deal of variety, 
and makes a very agreeable volume. 


The Queen’s Twin, and other Stories. By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. (Smith, Elder & Co.)— 
Miss Jewett (like Miss Wilkins) is of the New 
England school, but she is a little less severe. 
She seems to take less delight in describing the 
‘rear austerities of religious life. Miss Wilkins 
often dwells upon the past, Miss Jewett is con- 
tent with the present. Miss Jewett’s stories, 
therefore, seem to have something more human 
about them, though they are, perhaps, not so in- 
geniously constructed as Miss Wilkins’s stories. 





‘The Queen’s Twin’ is a description of a visit 
to an old woman in Maine who was born at the 
same time as Her Majesty, who married a man 
named Albert, and who called her children by 
the same names as those of our own royal family. 
She had once been in London and had seen the 
Queen, and with this recollection and these facts 
her old age was comforted. This pretty fancy, 
as Miss Jewett works it out, makes a touching 
little study. One or two of the other stories in 
the volume are a little difficult to read on account 
of the Irish-American dialect, but there is a 
pleasant genial spirit about them all. 

In The Green Flag, and other Stories (Smith & 
Elder), Dr. Conan Doyle has collected the speci- 
mens of his recent work which he thinks most 
worthy to survive. The result is very readable, 
not artistic as the short story is (or ought to be) 
at its best. These stories shone in the maga- 
zines; they do not appear so distinguished when 
viewed by themselves. Undoubtedly, however, 
they appeal strongly to the average Englishman 
and sportsman. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE attempt to do too much in space too 
limited somewhat spoils A History of Politics, 
by Mr. Edward Jenks, published by Messrs. 
Dent & Co. As an example of the necessary 
evils of extreme condensation we may take this 
passage :— 

“The State and the nation never are identical. 

Even when the so-called ‘ universal suffrage’ pre- 
vails, the parliamentary franchise is not (with rare 
exceptions) exercised by women, and when, as in 
New Zealand, some women have the franchise, there 
are yet many inhabitants of the country who take no 
direct part in the business of government.” 
How far will this help the schoolboy or the 
student for whom ‘‘The Temple Primers” are 
probably intended? ‘‘ Universal suffrage” is a 
French phrase for which the English equivalent 
is ‘‘manhood franchise.” The former might 
be conveniently adopted to meet the case of 
South Australia, New Zealand, and probably, 
late in 1900, several Australian colonies besides 
South Australia, which will follow the two Aus- 
tralasian colonies who have enfranchised every 
non-convict woman of twenty-one, as most of 
our colonies and France and many other coun- 
tries enfranchise every non-convict male of 
twenty-one. It will be seen how many erroneous 
conceptions may be suggested by the boiled- 
down sentences of Mr. Jenks, 


Messrs. Bemrose & Sons publish The 
Boroughs of the Metropolis, by Mr. A. Bassett 
Hopkins, a handbook to the London Act of last 
year, which is, we think, not very happily 
christened. It is a sound explanation of London 
government under the new Act, but it cannot 
give a complete view of the boroughs, inasmuch 
as their boundaries are at present being altered 
by Order, and the Orders are coming up for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. The author’s 
preface should be read by those in the various 
boroughs who are interesting themselves against 
the proposed changes of boundaries and by their 
representatives in Parliament. The author is 
not entirely satisfied that the law is clear as to 
the powers of the Commissioners. We are in- 
clined to doubt, not the legality, but the wisdom 
of the changes of boundaries which are being 
made. It must be remembered that, although 
Poor Law unions can be altered to suit the new 
boundaries, Parliamentary boundaries cannot, 
and a fresh element of confusion is being intro- 
duced by the changes made, which have no 
sufficient necessity to justify them, and which 
cut the new municipalities entirely off from 
the old and interesting history of the former 
parishes. 

On the publication of The Book-Hunter Hill 
Burton tasted for the first time the sweets of 
popularity. He had long been a hard-working 
man of letters. He had done a lot of book- 
work for the booksellers and filled many 





columns of the Scotsman; he had edited Bent- 
ham’s writings and published a selection from 
them; he had contributed to the quarterlies; he 
had compiled law-books and treatises on political 
economy; he had written a big biography of 
Hume, and small ones of Lord Lovat and 
Duncan Forbes; but he had never caught the 
public ear before. His astonishment at finding 
himself a popular author was genuine, and much 
amused his friends; but his success was de- 
served, for ‘The Book-Hunter’ is most read- 
able, and we are glad to find that Messrs. Black- 
wood have published a new edition. They have 
done wisely to reprint the text as the author left 
it and refrain from correcting his oversights, 
even the mistake of attributing the discovery of 
the long-lost ‘ Institutes’ of Gaius to Cardinal 
Mai, instead of to Niebuhr, a curious blunder 
for a lawyer ; but they might as well have given 
a bibliographical note mentioning the various 
issues of the book. 

The Valiant Runaways, by Gertrude Atherton 
(Nisbet & Co.), is a book for boys, a book of 
adventures in California, with a good deal about 
bears, which have always been considered fasci- 
nating to boys, whether in the Zoological Gardens 
or in the story of Nelson’s youth. The special 
point about the book is the mixture of American 
and Spanish life and manners. The story ig 
told with plenty of viyacity. 

MM. Garnier Frires publish a new and 
enlarged edition of the Dictionnatre de Slang 
et d' Expressions Familiéres Anglaises, by M. C. 
Legras. This little volume is useful to foreigners, 
and contains most of the things of which they 
will stand in need, but is not without mistakes. 
The French always write tub for tub; but M. 
Legras applies the same change of vowel to 
tommy, when he thinks it sometimes means 
stomach. ‘‘ Tummy” for stomach is, of course, 
originally a child’s word, like many of the words 
which M. Legras rightly introduces with that 
explanation. Although he inserts ‘‘ Buggins” 
as the ideal name of a jerry-builder, he omits 
‘*Mrs. Harris,” which must be used a thousand 
times for the other’s once in the sense of a 
person unknown, 


M. J. Cuattiey-Bert returns in Java (Colin & 
Cie.) to the subject of his *‘ La Hollande et les 
Fonctionnaires des Indes Néerlandaises,’ and in 
his preface he promises us another general book 
on the administration of the Dutch Indies, 
though it is to follow one on our own govern- 
ment of British India. M. Chailley-Bert wants 
to send his colonizing fellow-countrymen to the 
reoords of Colbert’s teaching and to the schools 
now kept by the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. It is curious that in his present 
volume he neglects the military system, although 
France is now engaged on forming a colonial 
army, and the Dutch have long had one—the 
largest in proportion to the home peace army 
possessed by any power. A passage which is 
important to Australian and British statesmen 
deals with the treaty difficulties caused by the 
emigrating Chinese of Formosa having become 
Japanese subjects. Japan could easily conquer 
the Dutch Indies, if, indeed, Germany would 
suffer her to do so without collecting against 
her the coalition which drove her from Port 
Arthur ; and the Dutch have to be prudent, as 
Canada has become prudent towards Japan. M. 
Chailley-Bert is far too unfriendly to the Chinese 
character. He can hardly have studied the 
integrity and high personal honour of many of 
the Chinese of the Straits to write as he does 
of the race. The very facts seem dark to him: 
‘¢ Le Chinois de Singapour et du Tonkin est un 
passant.” There are Chinese magistrates at 
Singapore who are of the fourth generation of 
British subjects. But our author is as a rule a 
thoroughly safe guide. 

Messrs. WiTHERBY have sent us the April 
issue of Lean’s Royal Navy List, which was a 
good idea due to the late Col. Lean.— We have 
often praised The Handbook of Jamaica (Stan- 
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ford) of Messrs. Roxburgh and Ford asa service- 
able digest of information. 

Tilbury Nogo, one of the minor efforts of 
Whyte-Melville, has been included, along with 
three chapters on ‘Scotland and the Moors,’ 
by Messrs. Ward & Lock, in their nice reprint 
of his novels. Mr. Wood’s illustrations are 
meritorious. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, The Newcomes,and Esmond 
are now to be had in Messrs. Nelson’s excellent 
** New Century Library.” 

Messrs. Dent have added to their ‘‘ Temple 
Classics” a pretty edition, in two volumes, of 
The Citizen of the World, which has the great 
advantage of being provided with notes by Mr. 
Austin Dobson. If we mistake not, ‘ The Citizen 
of the World’ has not for a long time been 
reprinted separately from Goldsmith’s other 
works. 

WE have on our table Haddon Hall, by F. H. 
Cheetham (Buxton, Wardley),— The London 
University Guide, 1899-1900 (Clive), — The 
Durham College of Science Calendar, 1899- 
1900 (Reid),—The Teaching Botanist, by W. F. 
Ganong (Macmillan),—Arc Lamps and how to 
Maintain Them, by H. Smithson and E. R. 
Sharpe (Whittaker & Co.),—Schiller’s Maria 
Stuart, with Introduction and Notes by H. 
Schoenfeld (Macmillan),—The Nightingale, by 
R. André (G. Allen),—The Bronze Buddha, 
by C. L. Daniels (Gay & Bird),—The Dream of 
Pilate’s Wife, by Mrs. H. Day (Simpkin),—Jn 
Red Indian Trails, by E. 8S. Ellis (Cassell),— 
Havelok the Dane, by C. W. Whistler (Nelson), 
—Fix Bay’nets ! by G. M. Fenn (Chambers),— 
A Lost Identity, by J. D. Hennessey (Warne), 
—Anita, and other Poems, by W. Merryvale 
(G. Allen), — University Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism, Session 1898-4, by David Johnston 
(Nisbet),— What came to Me in the Silence, by 
A. E. 8. (Burleigh),—The Spiritual Expansion 
of the Empire (Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts), — Early Chris- 
tianity outside the Roman Empire, by F. C. 
Burkitt (Cambridge, University Press),— A 
Short History of the Free Churches, by the Rev. 
J. A. Houlder (Dickinson),—The Buddha of 
Christendom, by R. Anderson (Hodder & 
Stoughton),— and The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges: The Books of Chronicles, 
by W. E. Barnes, D.D. (Cambridge, University 
Press). Among New Kditions we have The 
Divina Commedia of Dante Alighieri, with Notes 
by F. K. H. Haselfoot (Duckworth),—and Wild 
England of To day, by C. J. Cornish (Seeley). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Innes (A. D.), Cranmer and the Reformation in England, 3/ 

Kerr (Lady A.), A Son of St. Francis: St. Felix of 
Cantalice, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Ordinale Conventus Vallis Caulium, imp. &vo. 20/ net. 

Thorold (A.), An Essay in Aid of the Better Appreciation of 
Catholic Mysticism, cr. &vo. 3/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

From Blake to Arnold, Selections from English Poetry, 
(1783-1853), er. 8vo. 2/6 

Shore (A.), First and Last Poems, er. 8vo. 5/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Balmforth (R.), Some Social and Political Pioneers of the 
Nineteenth Century, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Hill (G.), English Dioceses, roy. 8vo. 12/6 

Kennedy (Sir W.), Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor! 12/6 

Mitchell (D.), A Popular History of the Highlands and 
Gaelic Scotland, 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Molteno (P. A.), The Life and Times of Sir J. C. Molteno, 
First Premier of Cape Colony, 2 vols. roy. 8vo, 28/ 

Geography and Travel, 

Willoughby (W. C.), Native Life on the Transvaal Border, 

oblong roy. 8vo. 3/6 
Philology. 

Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and 
Babylon in British Museum, edited by R. C. Thompson, 
Vol. 2, roy. 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Science. 

Allchin (W. H.), A Manual of Medicine, Vol. 1, 7/6 net. 

Collins (H. F.), The Metallurgy of Lead and Silver: Part 2, 
Silver, edited by Sir W. C. Roberts-Austen, 8vo. 16/ 

Morris (C.), Man and his Ancestor, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Park (J.), The Cyanide Process of Gold Extraction, 6/ 

Smith (E. N.), Paralytic Deformities of the Lower Ex- 
tremities, imp, 16mo. 5/ 





General Literature. 
Caffyn (K. M.), The Minx, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Chambers (R. W.), Outsiders, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Hacking (B.), The Treasure Temple, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
International Congress of Women, 7 vols. each 3/6 net. 
Laycock (A.), Steve the Outlander, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Marsh (R.), A Second Coming, cr. 8vo 6/ 
Mitton (G. E.), The Gifts of Enemies, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Nisbet (H.), Tbe Empire Makers, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Nuttall Cyclopedia, er. 8vo. 3/6 
Teegan (T. H.), With the Grand Army to Moscow, 8vo. 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Marti (K.), Das Buch Jesaja, erkliirt, 5m. 40. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, Part 4, Vol. 1, Section 3, 
50m. 
Opus Si. Luce, eine Sammlung class. Andachtsbilder, 
Part 1, 5m. 
Drama, 
Théatre de Meilhac et Halévy, Vol. 1, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 

Waliszewski (K.), L’Héritage de Pierre le Grand, 8fr. 
Geography and Travel. 
Sa. Le Laos et le Protectorat Frangais, 

r 


Hartzer (F.), Les Iles Blanches des Mers du Sud, 5fr. 
Science. 

Gautier (E.), L’Année Scientifique et Industrielle, 5fr. 50. 
General Literature. 

Allais (A.), Ne nous frappons pas, 3fr. 50. 

Colombier (M.), Les Trois Princesses, 3fr. 50. 

Guesviller (G.), Le Droit Chemin, 3fr. 50. 

Plessac (H. du), Bergeronnette, 3fr. 

Poradowska (M.), Pour Noémi, 3fr. 50. 

Régnal (G.), Mademoiselle Pas-d’Amour, 3fr. 

Réville (Vicomtesse de), La Parisienne en 1900, 5fr. 

Sirven (A.) et Siégel (A ), Francois les Bas-Bleus, 3fr. 50. 

Staffe (Baronne), La Femme dans la Famille, 3fr. 50. 

Todi (kK. de), La Griffe de Satan, 3fr. 








MR. C. I. ELTON, QC. 

In Mr. Charles Elton, who died after a short 
illness on the 23rd inst., there passed away one 
than whom few of our time ever more thoroughly 
‘*warmed both hands against the fire of life.” 
He was a man of many tastes, with means to 
gratify them all, and intelligence enough to 
obtain from them the fullest share of rational 
enjoyment. In early manhood he came—if not 
unexpectedly, at all events by no means in- 
evitably—into possession of an estate in the 
delightful region where Devon, Dorset, and 
Somerset meet, with a house dating partly from 
Plantagenet, partly from Tudor times. ‘I 
wouldn’t live in a house with doors like a 
prison, and windows like a national school,” a 
schoolboy guest once remarked ; and to Elton, 
who was among other things a learned anti- 
quary, these features were not the least among 
the attractions of his property. As a profound 
student of the law and history of land tenure, 
an estate was to him a source of perpetual 
interest, while he was enough of a sportsman to 
derive pleasure from it in other aspects. He 
possessed a considerable literary faculty, which 
in his younger days found its outlet in 
articles contributed to Once a Week and 
Cornhill, and (if we mistake not) in a book on 
travel in Norway, before that country was the 
object of cheap trips; then in various works 
dealing with the law of real property, a 
good deal more entertaining than such are apt 
to be ; and more recently in historical writing. 
His ‘Origins of English History’ (reviewed in 
the Atheneum just eighteen years ago) is a 
storehouse of quaint and curious lore ; and that 
it attained more popularity than could have been 
expected for a work of the kind is shown by the 
fact of its having passed into a second edition. 
His ‘Career of Columbus,’ originally written 
with some idea of competing for a prize offered 
at the time by a Spanish grandee, is also a 
readable book. 

Elton practised for many years in Sir George 
Jessel’s Court, and had many good anecdotes of 
that eminent judge, to whom his learning and 
quick wit made him sympathetic. He also had 
the collector’s passion strongly developed. At 
one time this displayed itself in a taste for 
Oriental pottery, of which he had some charm- 
ing specimens. Later he took to book-collecting, 
under the auspices of his friend Mr. Quaritch, 
and got together a choice little library remark- 
able for fine bindings, an illustrated catalogue 





‘of which, compiled by himself and Mrs. Elton, 


was privately printed in 1891. In the same 
collaboration he wrote (1893) on ‘The Great 
Book Collectors’ in the ‘‘ Books about Books” 
series. He also contributed to Mr. Pollard’s 
‘ Bibliographica,’ and was from 1889 a member 
of the Roxburghe Club. 

Elton was educated at Cheltenham College 
and Balliol, becoming subsequently a Fellow of 
Queen’s. In those days he professed pretty 
strong Radical views; but, like many others 
to whom the world is kind, he became more 
Conservative as he advanced in life, and sat for 
some years in Parliament as a supporter of 
Lord Salisbury. He took no very prominent 
part in the debates, though it so happened that 
on the day when he first addressed the House 
he spoke three times in the sitting, making, as 
Punch put it, three maiden speeches. He was 
the most imperturbable of men, and as humorous 
as he was learned. He had a liking for gipsies, 
and he always allowed them a camping ground 
at Whitestaunton when they passed it, as they 
usually did once a year, on condition that they 
should abstain from pilfering or doing wilful 
damage ; and he declared that they observed the 
agreement. 








‘THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE THIRD.’ 
The University, St. Andrews, April 20, 1920. 

Your reviewer of my ‘ History of Edward the 
Third’ takes objection in the course of his 
article to the assertion that ‘‘the history of 
Edward III. required to be written.” By this. 
assertion I meant, of course, as may be gathered 
from the preface, that no adequate biography 
existed, in view of the comparatively recent 
official publications and the adequately edited 
issues of the chronicles of the period. This 
contention I reiterate. There are, however, to 
judge from your reviewer's protestations, several 
standard biographies of Edward already in 
existence. In proof thereof he cites Mr. Long- 
man’s ‘Life and Times of Edward III.,’ an 
article in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
a recent edition of a single chronicle, a general 
constitutional history of England, and a history 
of the art of war in the Middle Ages. On these 
grounds my assertion is, it seems, completely 
disproved. Your reviewer is certainly very 
easily satisfied in the matter of standard works 
on special periods! He cannot be aware that 
Mr. Longman’s life of Edward III. is altogether 
antiquated and inadequate from the point of 
view of original investigation of the sources of 
this period, and the fact that he can cite such a 
work as an authority shows a rather singular 
conception of what constitutes a standard study 
of the subject. Is he aware that Mr. Longman 
takes his military history mainly from M. 
Buchon’s edition of Froissart, which is three- 
quarters of a century old ; that he usually con- 
tents himself with borrowing his political history 
of France from Sismondi, oblivious of the valu- 
able contributions made to that history, since 
the publication of Sismondi’s work, by the 
Société de l’Histoire de France and others, 
and that of Scotland from Tytler, with- 
out troubling himself to examine the Scottish 
chroniclers of the period, or the Acts of the 
Scottish Parliament, or other official publica- 
tions? And yet I am at fault for holding that 
the history of Edward III. required to be 
written! I am exceedingly sorry that he has 
compelled me to refer at all to a work on the 
same subject as my own, which, while it has 
some merits, is certainly a most inadequate 
biography of Edward III. And it seems a stil} 
graver offence that I have not mentioned some- 
body’s article as a standard life of the martial 
monarch! Is English historical literature re- 
duced to this state of indigence that the writer 
of a special history is expected to cite an article 
in a biographical dictionary as a suflicient reason 
for holding that the life of a monarch whose 
history fills fully half a century, and is almost 
coextensive with that of Western Europe 
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during that period, does not require to be 
written? If so, I must plead guilty of the 
omission, while refusing at the same time to 
narrow my conception of what such a history 
should be to the notions of your reviewer. As 
to the works of Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Oman, they 
are not special works on the history of Ed- 
ward III. ; their scope does not allow them to 
treat specially of that history, and, as far as I 
am aware, it is only your reviewer who has dis- 
covered that they are. The reason why I men- 
tioned General Wrottesley’s work is that it is 
largely a collection of valuable extracts from 
original documents, and I have more than once 
referred to the great work of Dr. Stubbs as a 
valuable accessory aid to my study of one or 
two points of Parliamentary history. In one 
case, indeed, I referred to it in order to correct 
a slight misapprehension of the political situa- 
tion, which was, however, of importance in 
connexion with the sitting of Parliament in 
question, in relation to the war in France. 

As to the work itself, your reviewer does his 
best to convey the impression that it is a very 
worthless one. This impression is based on a 
few trivial slips which he mentions. He dis- 
misses the contents with the disparaging asser- 
tion that ‘‘it is impossible to write favourably 
of the work as a whole.” With all deference to 
him, I would remind him that he has no right, 
in attacking a book, to assume the attribute of 
infallibility, with a mere contemptuous wave of 
the hand, and should at least make some attempt 
to give reasons for his sweeping deliverance by 
an examination of its substance. If he had 
done so—if he had compared the work with 
previous special histories of the subject and 
with the fourteenth-century authorities from 
which the matter is derived—he would, I think, 
have come to the conclusion that the years of 
labour devoted to it entitle it to more considerate 
treatment than the superior gesture with which 
he seems to dismiss it. He does, indeed, allow 
me the merit of correcting a few dates. This is 
very magnanimous. Whether it is fair and 
adequate criticism is another question, which 
many other critics, I am glad to say, in reference 
to my work, evidently would be disposed to 
deny. 

Of course, in a work dealing with a subject 
which furnishes controversial matter at every 
step, it is difficult to avoid slips far more serious 
than those which have caught the attention 
of your reviewer. I myself discovered one 
after the work was printed, and I fear there 
may be others. But why make so much of 
small matters ?—unless, of course, the historian is 
himself infallible, which no historian is and few 
critics are. In regard to the expedition starting 
“northwards” from Calais to reach the heart 
of France, the slightest reflection would have 
attributed this blunder to the printer. On re- 
ferring to the manuscript I find that I wrote 
“southwards.” To multiply 8,000/. by about 
40 and 1,500,000/. by, say, 20 (observe the 
doubt) in order to find the equivalent in modern 
money would not have appeared so inconsistent 
to your reviewer if he had observed that in the 
former case I was speaking of Scotland —then a 
poor country relatively to England or France— 
in the latter of England, and that money would 
have at least twice the value north of the Tweed 
that it would have to the south. Further, it is 
not surprising that surnames should not in- 
variably appear in their modern form, when one 
remembers the perplexing variety of such in 
Froissart alone. But it is puerile to dilate on 
such microscopic matters. To pick out a few 
such slips in such a work is not to criticize it. 
Your reviewer has succeeded in conveying his 
own hostile impression ; he has also succeeded 
in misrepresenting it. 

Lastly, he is horrified at the style. I shall 
not attempt to awaken him from his nightmare. 
I believe that the best style is to write as the 
Spirit moves one, to throw one’s soul into the 
subject, and to make it an instrument of moral 








instruction as well as an objective narrative of 
events. Iam quite content to pay the penalty 
of doing things in my own way. Of one thing 
your reviewer may be certain—the book does 
not show that I am ‘‘striving to imitate Car- 
lyle,” or descending to ‘‘ the level of the comic 
reporter.” ‘* Done for Scotland this time” may 
seem offensive to him. If he will turn to 
Murimuth he will find substantially the same 
phrase, ‘‘ Ht sic dicebatur publice quod guerra 
in Scocia fuit finaliter finita et terminata quia 
nullus remansit de natione illa qui posset, sciret, 
aut vellet homines ad preelium congregare, aut 
regere congregatos.” ‘‘ Done for Scotland” ex- 
actly conveys the sentiment of Englishmen at 
the moment, as thus recorded by the chronicler. 
The author is assumed to be a“ perfervid Scot.” 
He is also, as the book shows, an ardent admirer 
of the old English public spirit and political in- 
stinct, and can even write impartially of France. 
It were to be wished that some critics would 
also strive to be more impartial and less hasty 
in their judgments. JAMES MACKINNON. 


*,* We cited Mr. Longman’s book and Mr. 
Hunt’s biography in commenting on Dr. Mac- 
kinnon’s assertion, in his preface, that the pub- 
lication of chronicles ‘‘during the last fifty 
years affords the historian of this period a great 
advantage over his predecessors.” It was, we 
considered, necessary to point out that he had 
not been without predecessors ‘‘ during the last 
fifty years,” so that he did not enjoy so great 
an advantage as he claimed. 

He is pleased to speak in contemptuous terms 
of Mr. Hunt’s biography and of the great work 
in which it appears. We can only say that for 
a terse and scholarly history of Edward III., 
for an appreciation of his character, and for 
a list of original authorities on the reign 
(avowedly omitted by Dr. Mackinnon), we 
should send the student to Mr. Hunt’s bio- 
graphy, not to Dr. Mackinnon’s book. As to 
Mr. Oman, who has written much, as a specialist, 
on the warfare of the time, his work should have 
been consulted precisely as that of Dr. Stubbs 
has, admittedly, been used by Dr. Mackinnon 
for the constitutional history of the reign, with 
which the bishop has so fully dealt. 

We had every wish to treat Dr. Mackinnon’s 
work impartially, and we did not exhaust the 
‘*slips”” of which he speaks. The reference, 
for instance, in the preface to ‘‘ Rhymer’s [sic] 
‘Foedera’” is a further instance of that 
carelessness in details which excites mis- 
givings of an author’s accuracy, and irritates 
the historical student. Of Dr. Mackinnon’s 
extraordinary views on the relative value of 
money we will only say that they betray a 
unique confusion of thought. 

Without any wish to limit the historian to a 
particular style, we must protest against the 
adoption of a slapdash impressionism ; nor can 
we admit that historical events can fitly be de- 
scribed in language suitable to a football scrim- 
mage. In citing Murimuth Dr. Mackinnon 
betrays his total inability to grasp the fact that 


a modern vulgarism is out of place on the lips of | 


medieval Englishmen, and becomes only gro- 
tesquely incongruous. It is precisely this ex- 
cessive modernity that made us question his 
power to enter into the true spirit of the four- 
teenth century. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Soruesy, WiLKinson & Hopce 
sold the following amongst a selection of books 
from the library of Mr. James Hornby, of 
Wigan, on the 23rd and 24th inst.: Alken’s 
Sporting Ideas, 41 plates only, 1830, 10/. 10s. 
Annals of Sporting, Vols, 1-12, 1822-7, 111. 2s. 6d. 
Apperley’s Life of a Sportsman, 1842, 20/. 5s. 
Geo. Borrow’s Works, 14 vols., 13/. 9s. Combe’s 
Three Tours of Dr. Syntax, 1819-21, 121. 
Emerson’s Works and Correspondence with 
Carlyle, 13 vols., large paper, 1883, 11/. Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 1877-9, 91. 15s. 














Nat. Hawthorne’s Complete Works, 15 vols., 
large paper, 1883-4, 16/. Ireland’s Napoleon, 
Cruikshank’s plates, 4 vols., 1828, 131. 15s. 
Kipling’s Works, 18  vols., 1897-1900, 
18]. 10s. W. Morris’s The Glittering Plain, 
Kelmscott Press, 1891, 28/.; Poems by the 
Way, ibid., 1891, 131.; Blunt’s Love Lyrics, 
&c., ibid., 1892, 131. 10s.; Biblia Innocentium, 
ibid., 1892, 271. 10s.; Shakespeare’s Poems, ibid., 
1893, 17/. 10s. Apperley’s Life of John Mytton, 
first edition, 1835, 22/. 10s. Albert Smith’s 
Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, Leech’s plates, 
first edition, 1844, 131. 5s. Sporting Magazine, 
33 vols., various, 1853-70, 201. 5s. R. L. 
Stevenson’s The Pentland Rising, 1866, 91. 10s. 
Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, first 
edition, 1838, 12/. 15s.; the same, second 
edition, 1843, 301. Thackeray’s The Snob and 
The Gownsman, complete with general titles, 
index, dedication, and preface, 2 vols., 1829- 
1830, 132/.; The Corsair, New York paper, with 
contributions by Thackeray, 1839-40, 161. 10s. ; 
Comic Tales and Sketches, first edition, 2 vols., 
1841, 101.; Vanity Fair, first edition, original 
cloth, 1848, 121. 5s.; Orphan of Pimlico, first 
edition, double set of plates, one coloured by 
hand, 1876, 15/. 10s. Total of two days’ sale, 
1,450/. 9s. 








‘THE DIRECTORY FOR WORSHIP.’ 
East Rudham, April, 1900. 

In the review of ‘ The Registers of the Parish 
Church of Burnley in the County of Lancaster, 
1562-1653,’ contained in your issue for April 
14th, p. 459, one ‘‘curious item” is noted as 
occurring, and ‘‘such as is rarely to be found in 
parish registers,” viz., the entry of the com- 
mencement of the use of ‘The Directory for 
Worship,’ and that in June, 1645. Your re- 
viewer’s remarks as to the significance of the 
entry, and the reason for the Directory being 
introduced so early by the Burnley incumbent, 
are no doubt correct, for Lancashire was ful} 
of ‘‘stalwart Presbyterians.” He is also right 
as to the rarity of the entry, for among a 
considerable number of registers which I have 
examined I have only found one such notice. 
This is contained in the oldest register book 
of West Rudham, Norfolk, on the same page(31) 
as the entry concerning the Rev. Peter Stanclif, 
referred to in my letter in your issue of 
March 24th. It is the last entry on the page, 
and isin redink. It runs as follows :— 

“Me That Anno 1645 March 15 the book of 
Common prayer was takenaway. ‘That Anno p’dicto 
March 22 the Directory for the public worship of 
God was introduced.” 

The date, of course, would be according to the 
old style, and therefore the then incumbent 
of West Rudham, Rev. Michael Mylls, was 
more than nine months behind his brother of 
Burnley, and exactly seven months after the 
passing of the Act, before he felt obliged to 
make the change. He had been appointed in 
1640 by Charles I. in the minority of Sir Roger 
Townshend, the patron, which is a proof of his 
proclivities, but it is curious that in a part of 
the country so devoted to the Republican cause 
as East Anglia he was able to delay so long. 

H. J. DuKINFIELD ASTLEY. 








AMERICAN LITERARY ETHICS. 

A new American review, called the Book Lover, 
published at San Francisco, makes the following 
candid appeal to the American public :— 

‘¢ How many of our readers would like an American 
Notes and Queries, reproducing every line of the 
English journal each week, together with as much 
additional as the increased circulation of the journal 
would bring to it from American readers?...... Of 
course an American periodical of the Notes and 
Queries class would be far better gotten up for 
quick reference and in artistic make up than the 
foreign article.” 

The same periodical publishes an advertise- 
ment of a ‘‘ Burton Society,” to issue a pirated 


edition of Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
J. DES. 
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KNOX AND THE REFURMATION. 


May I try to explain to the very lenient 
critic of my * History of Scotland’ what I really 
think about the Scottish Reformation and John 
Knox? He observes that I seem to sum up 
my view of the origin of the Reformation in 
a single sentence :— 

“Tbe Reformation in Scotland was not come [I 

wrote ‘was not to come”’] from above, from the 
throne, but from the piety of the populace, the new 
criticism, and the passions of the exemplary nobles 
whose disinterested conduct shines on almost every 
page of this book.” 
The critic asks, ‘‘ How are we to interpret this 
confused mixture of irony and fact? The 
populace were at the beginning of the revolt 
certainly not pious.” I did not here say that 
they then were pious ; I was speaking, not of 
what ‘‘ was come,” but of what ‘‘ was to come.” 
But even ‘‘ at the beginning of the revolt” (of 
which I was not speaking) men and women were 
so far pious among the populace as to die for 
their beliefs. Examples are given on p. 476, 
and are especially referred to, with praise for 
the sufferers, in the preface. I cannot doubt 
that Beaton’s persecution of pious ‘‘ heretics” 
among the populace was one great cause of 
reaction against his Church. The reviewer 
asks if I ‘* believe that the ‘new criticism’ had 
much to do with the change.” Certainly I 
believe it had almost everything to do with the 
change, as I had already stated (p. 422). The 
vernacular translations of the Bible were the 
chief shape in which the new learning reached 
Scotland. Not many Scots were scholars— 
probably few could follow all the philological 
processes, but most could appreciate the practical 
results. Thus criticism rendered ‘‘ ecclesia” 
by ‘‘congregation,’ not by ‘‘ Church,” with 
notable consequences. And, of course, readers 
of the vernacular translations could not find 
anything like the Church as they knew it in the 
New Testament. My reviewer asks, ‘‘ Were, 
then, the adequate causes of the Reformation a 
populace without piety, an absence of criticism, 
and a greedy nobility?” No; but among the 
chief causes were, as I said, a populace with 
piety, the presence of criticism, or the acceptance 
of its conclusions, and the greed of the nobility. 
On the many corruptions of the Church I dilated 
{pp. 424-428); these, also, helped to produce the 
Reformation. One ought never, I fear, to use 
the figure of irony, even against the Scottish 
nobles. Doubtless an obviously ironical refer- 
ence to them, and the omission of the little 
word ‘‘to” by my critic, were the sources of 
his misapprehension of my meaning. P 

[ am said to ‘‘make hardly an attempt to 
understand Knox.” Yet I have seriously 
studied his published works. The result is that 
i admire his prodigious force, his stainless 
personal honesty, his zeal for education and for 
the cause of the poor, and his courage, though 
he was very capable of strategic retreats. I have 
even lately defended him against the theory of 
Mr. Tytler that a certain document proves him 
to have been ‘‘art and part” in the murder of 
Riccio. On the other hand, I resent, like a 
personal insult, the scandalous insinuations 
against Mary of Guise, for example, with 
which Knox stains his pages. Like Wesley, I 
detest his coarse and venomous invective, and 
I thought, and think it desirable, in the case 
of Crawar, to prove that Knox himself de- 
clared worthy of death one of the heretical 
practices of which the sect of Crawar was, justly 
or unjustly, accused. ° These things ought to be 
known, and I doubt if, in Scotland, they 
are known. Like Burns, Knox is more 
praised than read. In two university libraries 
of Scotland I and a friend of mine cut open the 
pages of some volumes of Laing’s edition of 
Scott. Through forty or fifty years the members 
of two universities had left Knox’s writings un- 
opened, at least in the library copies. How 
much, then, Knox is read or understood by the 
general public one may easily guess. Knox’s 








desire was to reform the Church of Christ. Did 
he try to do so in the spirit of Christ? Did he 
not declare that all Papists are idolaters, and 
that all idolaters ought to be slain? To be sure, 
“the slaying of ydolateris appartenis not to 
everie particular man.” They were ‘‘ particular 
men,” however, in Knox’s sense, who, with 
Knox’s approval, slew the idolaters Beaton and 
Riccio. I ought certainly to have written that 
‘imprisonment, confiscation, exile, death, were 
denounced or inflicted” in Scotland on Catholics. 
I at present know only one case of judicially 
inflicted capital punishment — that of Father 
Ogilvy, cited by the reviewer. But the other 
items of persecution were sufticiently grinding. 
Possibly I should add that most of my book was 
written before I learnt that Mr. Hume Brown 
was engaged on the same subject. A. Lane. 


*,* Mr. Lang’s explanations show that ex- 
planations were needed. The insertion of to 
(omitted by an error of transcription) will not 
affect the reviewer’s criticism. Mr. Lang’s 
irony in enumerating ‘‘the disinterested con- 
duct” of the nobles among the causes of the 
Reformation was legitimate and obvious. But 
there was so little of ‘‘piety” in the populace 
as a cause of the revolt, and so little of the 
‘*new criticism,” as the term is generally under- 
stood, that it must be uncertain to the reader 
whether Mr. Lang did not use irony here also. 
As to ‘the new criticism,” he now explains 
‘*the presence of criticism or the acceptance of 
its conclusions.” But these are two very 
different things, especially when the conclusions 
are seen to be foreign importations. Mr. Lang 
meant the reading of vernacular Bibles, and if he 
had said so there would have been no ambiguity. 
In his letter he now speaks in admiration of 
Knox’s ‘‘ prodigious force” and ‘stainless 
honesty,” but it is the suppression in the book 
of any such favourable estimate, and the pro- 
minence given to his faults, which suggest to 
the reader onesidedness or want of insight on 
the part of the historian. 








A REPRODUCTION OF THE CODICE TRIVULZIANO 
OF DANTE’S ‘DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA.’ 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, Good Friday, 1900. 

I HAVE just received as an Easter gift from 
the distinguished Florentine Dantist, Prof. Pio 
Rajna—not inappropriately on the six hundredth 
anniversary of Dante’s journey into the other 
world (Good Friday, 1300)—a photographic re- 
production of the Codice Trivulziano of Dante’s 
* De Vulgari Eloquentia’ (the oldest of the three 
existing MSS. of this treatise), which is so 
admirably executed that I feel sure Dante 
students will be glad to have their attention 
drawn to it. 

The reproduction, which is by the ordinary 
photographic process, is four-sevenths of the 
size of the original, but it is perfectly clear and 
legible, even to the minutest details, and for 
all practical purposes it is just as good from the 
student’s point of view as the original MS. 

The MS., or rather that part of it which con- 
tains Dante’s treatise, consists of fourteen folios, 
of which the last is written on the recto only. 
Each folio of the MS. is represented by two 
photographic sheets (one of the recto, the other 
of the verso), which consequently, the verso of 
the last folio being blank, are twenty-seven in 
number. The photographs, which measure about 
6zin. by 4in., are loosely mounted on thin 
cards, the corners being held in slits, so that 
each sheet can easily be detached for the pur- 
poses of close examination. The cards are con- 
tained in a cloth (7.e., bookbinders’ cloth) case, 
measuring 10in. by 6fin., and about half an 
inch thick, a convenient size for the bookshelf, 
and very handy for reference. 

It seems to me that this excellent example 
might be followed in the case of other rare MSS., 
to the great advantage of the student, who in 
nine cases out of ten has neither the leisure nor 
the means to make a long journey in order to 








consult original MSS. which happen to be ina 
foreign country. Reproduction by the ordinary 
photographic process is cheap, and if carefully 
executed, as in the present instance, the repro. 
duction is for ordinary critical purposes every 
whit as good as the original. 

Pacet Toynsee. 








Literarp Giossip. 


Unver the title ‘South Africa, Past and 
Present,’ Miss Violet Markham, who had 
exceptional opportunities of studying the 
country during the crisis, and of knowing 
many of the figures now prominent on that 
stage, is publishing her experiences. The 
early history of South Africa is reviewed, 
and the present position alike of the colonies 
and of the native races described. Messrs, 
Smith, Elder & Co. will publish the book in 
a few days, with portraits of Sir Bartle 
Frere, Sir Alfred Milner, and others, 


‘Four Montus Bestecep,’ which Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately, 
is composed of correspondence sent from 
Ladysmith by Mr. H. H. 8S. Pearse, the 
special representative of the Daily News. 
The letters were written to that paper, but, 
owing to exigencies of space and the in- 
evitable delay in transmission, only very 
few of them could be utilized, so that the 
greater number will be published for the 
first time. The volume will be illustrated 
by plans and photographs made by the 
writer on the spot. 


Messrs. Hutcurnson & Co. have in the 
press a new work of travel, adventure, and 
experiences in known and unknown India, 
entitled ‘A Sportswoman in India,’ by Miss 
Isabel Savory. This will include the 
author’s impressions of places in India 
seldom visited, and also an account of the 
Khyber Pass during the Frontier War of 
1898. 


Messrs. ArcuisaLp ConsTaBLE & Oo. will 
shortly publish a work entitled ‘England 
and America after Independence,’ by Mr. 
Edward Smith, who wrote a life of William 
Cobbett. Although the author began his 
researches and studies with a mind wholly 
free from bias, the evidence which he 
accumulated on the subject has, it seems, 
convinced him that the conduct of the suc- 
cessive Governments of Great Britain has 
been uniformly equitable, candid, and con- 
ciliatory. He has thus unwittingly become 
an advocate on the side of England, and 
ventures openly to state the case for Great 
Britain. No history of the period has dealt 
with this subject thoroughly, and as Mr. 
Smith’s work is based on original documents 
it should prove of interest to students. 

Mrs. GAsKELL’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ 
with an introduction and notes by Mr. 
Clement K. Shorter, which forms the 
seventh and concluding volume of the 
“‘ Haworth Edition ” of the ‘ Life and Works 
of the Sisters Bronté,’ will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on Mon- 
day. The volume is considerably en- 
larged by the new material which has been 
introduced, and includes nearly one hun- 
dred hitherto unpublished letters from the 
Brontés, father and daughters. It contains 
eleven new illustrations, besides portraits 
of the Rev. Patrick Bronté, the Rev. A. B. 
Nicholls, and Mrs. Gaskell, the last two 
being photogravures; there are also fac- 
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similes of a page from Charlotte Bronté’s 
MS. of ‘The Secret,’ of the title-page of 
the first edition of the ‘ Life,’ and of a letter 
by Charlotte Bronté hitherto unpublished. 
The portrait of Mrs. Gaskell is from the 
original drawing by Richmond. 

In Mr. W. J. Sedgefield’s modern English 
version of King Alfred’s ‘Consolation of 
Boethius,’ which Mr. Frowde will issue from 
the Clarendon Press immediately, the prose 
part is rendered quite literally, and in the 
version of the alliterative verses, printed 
together after the prose, the metre of the 
original Old English has been retained as far 
as possible. The Anglo-Saxon text followed 
is, of course, the translator’s own edition, 
published last year. A long introduction is 
provided for the general reader, and Alfred’s 
literary method in general is discussed. 


Mr. A. S. Boyn, of the Graphic and Punch, 
has illustrated ‘Our Stolen Summer,’ a 
volume of travel his wife is publishing, 
giving, among other things, sketches of life 
in the South Sea islands and a description 
of the bombardment of Apia and of the 
proclamation of Malietoa Tanu as King of 
Samoa. During the crisis of the warfare in 
Samoa Mr. and Mrs. Boyd were on board 
the American warship Philadelphia, which 
took part in the bombardment. 


RENEWED discussion of themuch-vexed and 
complex problems of the history and author- 
ship of the Northern alliterative poems is 
likely to result from the announcement by 
Mr. George Neilson, of Glasgow, that in a 
Hunterian Museum fourteenth-century MS. 
there are Latin texts of unique importance 
as bearing on certain of the poems which are 
translations. We hope to print shortly a 
communication on the subject. 


WE regret to hear of the death last week 
of Miss Anne Beale, a popular writer of 
story-books for girls which were Evangelical 
in tone, and were issued by the Religious 
Tract Society, Messrs. Hodder & Stough- 
ton, &c. She also wrote several novels in 
three volumes in the days when novels were 
so published: ‘The Baronet’s Family,’ 
‘Simplicity and Fascination,’ ‘ Nothing 
Venture, Nothing Have,’ ‘Fay Arlington,’ 
‘The Miller’s Daughter,’ ‘The Pennant 
Family,’ ‘Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake,’ and 
‘Restitution.’ Like many writers she com- 
menced her long and blameless career with 
a volume of poems. 


A society is being formed amongst 
lecturers and past students in the Welsh 
University Colleges with a view to the 
creation of university settlements in the 
most populous Welsh towns. 


Tue library of Cavaliere Andrea Tessier, 
which Mr. Jaques Rosenthal is selling by 
auction at Munich on May 21st and two 
following days, includes some important 
illuminated and other MSS.; whilst the 
incunabula are about 200 in number, some 
of which are of considerable rarity. Each of 
these entries contains references to Hain, 
Dr. Copinger, Mr. Proctor, or some other 
authority, which collectors will find of 
great convenience. There are, among other 
choice rarities, the Dante printed at Verona 
in 1472, of which only about three examples 
are recorded ; a copy of the Fenestella book 
mentioned under No. 5,895 by Mr. Proctor; 
the ‘Epistole Magni Turci ad Diversos,’ 





which were printed circa 1472 (Proctor, 
No. 6,466); and also the ‘Statua Civitatis 
Brixie,’ 1473, which appears to have a 
sixth part and extends to 455 leaves; 
hitherto, it seems, bibliographers have re- 
garded this book as complete in five parts 
with 310 leaves, a fact which goes to show 
how elusive a science bibliography is. 
Some of the early illustrated books in this 
collection are extremely curious and inter- 
esting, and appear to date mostly from the 
sixteenth century. The capital catalogue 
contains a number of reproductions. 

An able pamphleteer and letter-writer, 
the late Duke of Argyll hardly made, out- 
side science, any contributions to literature 
which are likely to be of permanent value. 
He lacked the gift of expression in poetry. 
His economic and historic work was per- 
fervid, written rather on a basis of precon- 
ceived ideas than sound research. 

Tx Spear will very shortly cease to exist 
as a separate publication ; but it will be in 
some way amalgamated with the Sketch. 

Tue Foreign Office publish (price 23d.) a 
Report for 1899 on the Foreign Trade of 
Japan, which is of high interest. It should 
be studied by economists, as the extra- 
ordinary increase in material prosperity in 
Japan is being attained under a constantly 
shifting system of duties which is always, 
but in varying degrees, protective. Such a 
blunder as ‘‘ Mousselaine de Laine” should 
have been avoided by the Foreign Office, 
although Mr. T. G. Bowles, indeed, asserts 
in Parliament that the office in question 
does ‘‘not know French.” The holidays 
caused us to be responsible for a mistake 
in a French name last week, so we cannot 
afford to be too hard upon the Foreign 
Office. Mr. Lay, of our consular service, 
is the author of the Report. 

AnoTHER Parliamentary Paper of the 
week is East India (Use of Government 
Churches in India), Papers relating to the 
use for Presbyterian and Wesleyan Services 
of Consecrated Garrison Churches, Com- 
mand Paper 129 of 1900 (price 6d.). 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week also 
include the Annual Report of the Inspector- 
General of Recruiting for 1899 (7d.); and a 
Return showing, with regard to each Par- 
liamentary Constituency in the United King- 
dom, the Total Number of Electors on the 
Register now in force, and also showing the 
Population and Inhabited Houses in each 
Constituency (3d.). 
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BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 


Experimental Physics. By Eugene Lommel. 
Translated from the German by G. W. Myers. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Physics, Experimental and Theoretical.—Vol. I. 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pnewmatics, Heat, 
and Acoustics. By R. H. Jude, D.Sc., and 
partly from the French of H. Gossin. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

A Text-Book of Physics. By W. Watson, B.Sc. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

THE scope of Prof. Lommel’s book is thus stated 

by the translator, who hails from Illinois, U.S.: 
“ The author has pursued the experimental method 

almost exclusively throughout the portion of the 

text given in coarse (large} print. It was in the 
belief that a fuller acquaintance with the possibili- 
ties of this method of imparting instruction, when 

















in the hands of a master of the art, would be as 
helpful to other teachers of science as it has been 
to the translator, that the translation of this work 
was undertaken.” 


It is a handsomely printed octavo volume, with 
clear illustrations of a useful and not showy 
character, and deals in a thorough though ele- 
mentary manner with the subjects usually 
included under its title. It combines in a high 
degree the philosophical with the practical, and 
impresses the reader with its broad common 
sense. Starting with the measurement of 
length (under which head we have an excellent 
description of the international standard métre), 
we have next a chapter on ‘* Motion,” including 
what is usually called mechanics, and embracing 
some elementary propositions in rigid dynamics. 
Then follow chapters on ‘‘Solids,” ‘* Liquids,” 
and ‘‘Gases”; then a chapter, of only eighty 
pages, on ‘* Heat,” which is, of course, somewhat 
meagre. The ‘‘second law ” of thermodynamics 
is not hinted at in any shape or form, and the 
word ‘*thermodynamics ” does not occur in the 
index. The elementary facts of magnetism and 
electrostatics are clearly presented in the next 
two chapters, but the translator ought not to 
have employed the term ‘‘ fall of potential ” for 
gradient or slope of potential; and a similar 
remark applies to his use of the phrase “fall of 
temperature.” A long chapter is devoted to 
‘¢ Electrical Currents,” which is clear and com- 
prehensive ; but though the Peltier effect in 
thermoelectricity is well expounded, there is no 
hint at the Thomson effect. Modern investiga- 
tions connected with kathodic discharge in high 
vacua are well summarized ; but the account of 
dynamos is excessively brief. ‘‘ Waves” and 
‘*Sound” are well treated, and the concluding 
chapter, on ‘‘ Light,” is perhaps the best part 
of the volume. Especially commendable is 
the clear and succinct information given respect- 
ing fluorescence, phosphorescence, and photo- 
graphy. Throughout the book one stumbles 
occasionally on un-English expressions, such as 
‘**drive-wheel” for driving-wheel, and ‘* mass” 
of electricity for quantity of electricity; and 
the habitual spelling ‘‘ Crooke” for Crookes is 
inexcusable. 

In Mr. Jude’s book we pass into an altogether 
different atmosphere. Taking as his basis a 
French work of the conventional type, with 
very hackneyed illustrations, he has added a 
large amount of matter bearing a strong stamp 
of individuality. Instead of the quiet dignity of 
Prof. Lommel, we have illustrations of balloons 
borrowed from the Strand Magazine, a humorous 
quotation from Artemus Ward, and a description 
of Rupert’s drop as breaking into ‘‘smithereens.”” 
The bulk of the additions deal with advanced 
parts of the theory of gases and vapours, and 
especially with their thermodynamic relations. 
There is a great deal about ‘‘ microcriths,” and 
much use is made of abbreviations formed of 
initial letters, such as T.G., T.T.R., M.K.E., 
I.K.E., I.P.E., which it would be well in a 
second edition to collect in one place for facility 
of reference. The mathematical explanations 
are often tedious, and the reader is more im- 
pressed with the author’s boldness than with 
the soundness of his judgment. As examples 
of unsatisfactory discussions may be noted 
the ‘‘investigation of the beat number,” and 
the exposition of the porous-plug experi- 
ment of Thomson and Joule. The style is 
vigorous, and several interesting novelties are 
introduced. In thermodynamics large use is 
made of graphical construction, to which a 
whole chapter is devoted. It is not easy to 
understand why the barbarism ‘‘ equithermal ’” 
is introduced in place of the well-known ‘‘iso- 
thermal.” In the discussion on the suspension 
of cloud particles it is erroneously assumed that 
the resistance of the air to very slow motion is 
as the square of the velocity. 

Mr. Watson is Assistant Professor of Physics 
at South Kensington, and his text-book exhibits 


‘an intimate acquaintance with modern methods 
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and results, combined with an excellent faculty 
for language. 


are told that they are not intended as pictures, 
but are entirely diagrammatic. There are no 
elaborate mathematical calculations, nor pages 
bristling with formule; but abundant use is 
made of brief algebraical and trigonometrical 
proofs. The notation (without the processes) 
of the differential calculus is occasionally em- 
ployed. The selection and arrangement of topics 
appear to be judicious, the most noticeable fea- 
ture being the specially full treatment accorded 
to the modern theory of ‘‘ionization” as de- 
veloped by Van’t Hoff and others. There are, 


of course, some slips in a first edition. One ; 


occurs in the formula for the velocity of electro- 
magnetic waves, another in the statement re- 
specting change of wave-length in fluorescence ; 
and eolotropic appears as ‘‘ selotropic.” 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Mr. Davip Boyte’s archeological report to the 
Minister of Education of Ontario not only records 
the addition of more than 2,000 specimens to the 
Toronto Museum during the year 1899, but also 
includes a series of original papers on field work. 
Among the new specimens illustrated are a clay 
pipe with a unigue ornament of undulating 
lines, several with modelled heads, an elegant 
bone implement with serrated edge, a shell 
gorget engraved with the figure of a rattlesnake, 
some perforated Huron crania, and a rare and 
valuable Iroquois medicine-man’s mask, made 
about seventy years ago by John Stynes, who 
still figures as the leading preacher among the 
pagans on the Six Nation reserve. Their chief 
medicine-man gave it up with some hesitation 
for a consideration, and Mr. Boyle reports a 
touching little valedictory address to it upon 
the occasion of the surrender, which was accom- 
panied by the ceremonial burning of tobacco. It 
was handed to him with a request that he would 
rub its face with oil once or twice a year, as it 
had been used to such attention, and would be 
pleased to be remembered in that way. He 
describes the work of some days in examining 
mounds on Pelee Island, the most southerly 
point of Canada, lying about midway between 
Ontario and Ohio, showing that it was once occu- 
pied by mound-building Indians. He visited the 
reserve in Lower Cayuga during the big corn feast 
in September, and was present at the ceremony of 
naming a child and during several games. Mr. 
G. E. Laidlaw records explorations in North 
Victoria county ; Mr. A. F. Hunter reports his 
observations on the sites of Huron villages in 
the township of Tay (Simcoe county), and Mr. 
W. J. Wintemberg on similar sites in the 
counties of Oxford and Waterloo. Mr. Con- 
nelly, who has for many years made a special 
study of the Wyandots, who formerly occupied 
the ground upon which Toronto is built, and 
speak of it to this day as the place of plenty, 
contributes a very valuable report on their 
legends, clan system, government, and proper 
names. M. Benjamin Sulte, of Ottawa, offers 
an instructive paper on the wars of the 
Iroquois, translated from the French by Mrs. 
M. E. Rose Holden. Mrs. William Stuart 
furnishes an article on Aztec relics from Mexico, 
which it is useful to make a note of, as it might 
not be looked for in a Canadian report. Mr. 
A. T. Cringan gives the musical notation of 
forty-seven song tunes of the pagan Iroquois. 

The last issue to its foreign members by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copen- 
hagen is a pamphlet containing a description by 
Mr. Sophus Miiller of explorations made during 
recent years by the National Museum of Copen- 
hagen. It was issued some time ago to the 
Danish members in their own language, and is 
now translated into French by M. Eug. Beau- 
vois, and continues a previous report of the 
same kind made twenty years ago by J. J. A. 
Worsaae. 


It is illustrated by very clear | 
figures, which are for the most part new. We | 


| We have somewhat unduly delayed noticing 
in this column, according to custom, the evi- 
dence of local activity in anthropological matters 
| afforded by the report of the Corresponding 
Societies Committee of the British Association. 
It recorded twenty-eight important papers as 
having been published by twenty-six authors in 
the Transactions of sixteen local societies between 
June, 1898, and June, 1899. The Essex Field 
Club heads the list with four papers—one by 
Mr. Lovett on fish-hooks of wood used on the 
Essex coast, another by the same author and 
one by Mr. Worthington Smith on implements 
made from antlers, and one by Mr. Henry 
Mothersole on relics of early man in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelmsford. The Halifax Scientific 
Society has three—Mr. C. Crossland on the 
place-name Royd, Mr. R. Law on the discovery 
of cinerary urns at Todmorden, and Mr. Ling 
Roth on the metal work from Benin. The 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway Natural History 
and Antiquarian Society also has three—the 
Rev. W. Anson on an underground dwelling at 
Pitcar, the Rev. T. Rain on a century’s changes 
in a pastoral parish, and the Rev. J. H. Thom- 
son on the kindly tenants of the four towns of 
Lochmaben. Five societies published each two 
anthropological papers. 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AS A NATURALIST, 


Exactty half a century ago the Duke of 
Argyll, then a young man of seven-and-twenty, 
announced the discovery of fossil leaves inter- 
bedded with the basalts and volcanic tuffs of the 
headland of Ardtun, on thecoastof the Isleof Mull. 
This discovery was a distinct gain to the science 
of the day, inasmuch as it proved for the first 
time, from the character of the contemporaneous 
flora, the tertiary age of some of the great 
volcanic outflows which had spread over the 
west of Scotland. 

But it was asa theorist rather than an observer 
that the Duke was best known among geologists. 
Living as he did in the presence of imposing 
scenery in the North, his active mind was 
naturally attracted by the problems suggested 
by the rocks. Some forty years ago he saw the 
rise of a school of younger geologists, including 
some distinguished officers of the Geological 
Survey, who sought to explain the form of the 
ground—even such majestic features as the hills 
and glens of the Highlands — not so much 
by the play of subterranean activities as 
by the erosive action of meteoric agencies. 
Such views the Duke strenuously opposed. 
In a series of papers and addresses, includ- 
ing his presidential pronouncements to 
the Geological Society, he supported the 
old view which brought the grand external 
features of the earth’s surface into direct relation 
with subterranean movements. Many of the 
Duke’s polemical writings were directed against 
the views of the extreme glacialists, his own 
kinsman, Mr. J. F. Campbell, being among 
those who held rather extravagant views regard- 
ing the physical powers of moving ice. 

As a writer on natural science the Duke of 
Argyll will probably be best remembered by his 
contributions to the great controversy on organic 
evolution. His criticism of Darwin’s views 
found expression in his ‘ Reign of Law,’ pub- 
lished in 1866, and in his ‘ Unity of Nature,’ 
issued more than twenty years later. Every- 
where in nature he saw proof of the operation 
of mind, indicating the direct intervention of a 
personal Creator. His criticism was also directed 
against the advanced views of modern anthro- 
pologists. 

Slow in freeing himself from adhesion to the 
views of his early days, the Duke of Argyll was 
left in the rear of most of his scientific contem- 
poraries. It must be admitted, however, that 


he was always an extremely acute critic and an 
earnest seeker after truth, never better pleased 
than when making an excursion through the 
border-land of science and theology, and doing 











battle, when needed, as the champion of ortho. 


doxy. 
The Duke died last Tuesday morning, after 
being seriously ill for some days. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

ASTRONOMICAL attention is now much absorbed 
by the approaching total eclipse of the sun, which 
is to take place on the 28th prox. The central 
line will pass from Mexico, skirt the northern 
shore of its gulf, pass over part of the states of 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, and 
then cross the Atlantic to the coast of Portugal, 
near Oporto. It will pass in a south-easterly 
direction over the Spanish peninsula, enter the 
Mediterranean near Alicante, cross Algeria near 
Algiers, and, after passing over Tripoli, will end 
in Egypt, where the sun will set centrally 
eclipsed at the ruins of hundred-gated Thebes, 
now usually called Luxor. The duration of 
totality will nowhere exceed two minutes except 
in the Atlantic Ocean, and will be nearly the 
same on the coast of South Carolina and that of 
Portugal ; in Algeria it will amount to only about 
one minute and aquarter. An eclipse will begin in 
America soon after noon ; in England somewhat 
more than half the sun’s diameter will be ob- 
scured a few minutes before 4 o'clock, the 
partial eclipse lasting at Greenwich from 25 47 
to 4" 58™, and the greatest obscuration there 
being 0°68 of the sun’s diameter at 35 55™ in the 
afternoon. 

The planet Mercury will be visible before 
sunrise in the early part of next month, 
moving from Pisces into Aries, but will be at 
superior conjunction with the sun on the 30th. 
Venus continues very brilliant as an evening 
star, and moves next month in an easterly 
direction through the constellation Gemini, 
passing at the end of it not far to the south of 
the twin stars Castor and Pollux; she will be 
near the crescent moon on theevening of the 2ud. 
Mars is near Mercury at the beginning of next 
month, and rises somewhat earlier each morning, 
but his brightness is increasing very slowly. 
Jupiter is in opposition to the sun on the 27th 
prox., and will then be a magnificent object all 
night, but situated low in the heavens, being in 
the constellation Scorpio, a few degrees to the 
north of its brightest star, the red Antares. 
Saturn, in Sagittarius, is due south at 3 o’clock 
in the morning on the 12th prox., and at 2 o'clock 
on the 27th; he will rise near the moon (then 
past the full) on the 17th. 

We have received the Report of the Secretary 
(Prof. S. P. Langley) of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the year which ended on June 30th, 
1899. Various departments, as is well known, 
are included in this famous Institution, so that 
the Secretary thinks it best to restrict himself 
to giving a general account of its affairs as a 
whole, and to subjoin in an appendix more 
detailed statements by those who are in direct 
charge of the different branches of the work, 
his own time being chiefly taken up with the 
administrative duties of the establishment. 
Ever since it was founded, half a century ago, 
one of its most important functions has been 
the promotion of original scientific research. 
The National Museum has grown to be the 
largest interest of the Institution, and its opera- 
tions form the subject of a separate volume of 
the Smithsonian Report. The work also of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology constitutes a 
volume prepared under the supervision of its 
director. The other departments are the Inter- 
national Exchanges, the National Zoological 
Park, and the Astrophysical Observatory. A 
map is given of the park, and an account 
of the means being employed to increase the 
value of the collection. A drawing is also given 
of the observatory, the operations of which 
have been of continued interest, though the 
work is accomplished under difficulties, owing 
to the restricted space available. Much atten- 
tion has been devoted to the remarkable periodic 
changes in the absorption of water vapour in 
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the air, which it is considered should be traced 
simultaneously in different localities. The 
accuracy of the work done at this observatory 
depends, strange as it may appear, on our in- 
creased knowledge of the optical properties of 
rock salt, the object being to investigate the 
infra-red solar spectrum by accurate deter- 
mination of the wave-lengths involved. It 
is remarked that it cannot be matter of 
surprise that our knowledge of this should be 
less complete than that of the visible spectrum 
when we remember that the former can only 
be examined by a simple prism, in whose dark 
spectrum we grope for cold lines and measure 
their wave-lengths indirectly. Prof. Langley 
points out that one result is to prove that all 
artificial lights, even the best, are extravagantly 
wasteful of energy, as they lavish it in the 
infra-red, and not in the visible spectrum. 
Much would be saved commercially if we could 
imitate the glow-worm and firefly successfully 
by confining our exertions to the production 
of light with comparatively little heat. 

An extremely faint small planet was detected 
by its trail on a photographic plate which had 
been exposed for four hours at the Lick Obser- 
vatory, Mount Hamilton, on the night of 
December 6th, 1899, for the purpose of photo- 
graphing the region of T Tauri and Hind’s 
variable nebula with the Crossly reflector. 
Prof. Keeler states that its discovery was not 
at first announced because there was no 
opportunity of following up the little stranger. 
But a second photographic observation was 
secured on December 26th, and a third on 
January 19th, after which Mr. H. K. Palmer 
computed the planet’s orbit, which appears in 
Ast. Nach. No. 3635. Its magnitude was con- 
sidered to be not greater than the sixteenth. 

The small planets Nos. 440 and 445, which 
were discovered by Mr. Coddington at the Lick 
Observatory on October 13th, 1898, and Octo- 
ber 2nd, 1899, have been named Theodora and 
Edna respectively. Prof. Bauschinger states 
that several recent announcements are identical 
with previous discoveries, and the whole number 
known up to the end of last year amounts to 451. 

Prof. Ceraski, Director of the Moscow 
Observatory, informs us (Ast. Nach. No. 3635) 
that his wife, whilst examining some photo- 
graphic plates taken by the assistant, M. S. 
Blajko, noticed the variability of a star in the 
constellation Taurus, near its boundary with 
Auriga, which is nearly of the ninth magnitude 
when at its maximum, and scarcely of the 
twelfth when faintest. 








SOCIKTIES. 
STATISTICAL.— April 24.—Mr, A. E. Bateman, 
Hon. V.P., in the chair.—A paper on ‘ The Consump- 
tion of Alcoholic Beverages’ was read by Mr. H. 
Bence-Jones. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— April 24.— 
Annual Meeting. — Sir D. Fox, President, in the 
chair.—The resuit of the ballot for the election of 
officers was declared as follows: President, Mr. J. 
Mansergh ;_ Vice-Presidents, Sir W. White, Mr. C. 
Hawksley, Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, and Mr. F. W. 
Webb ; Other Members of Council, Mr. Barton, Mr. 
H. Bell. Sir A. Binnie, Mr. B. H. Blyth, Dr. H. T. 
Bovey, Mr.C. A. Brereton, Mr. T. F. Brown, Mr. R. E. 
Cooper, Mr. G. F. Deacon, Mr. W. R. Galbraith, Mr. 
G. H. Hill, Mr. J. C. Inglis, Mr. A. Izat, Dr. A. B. W. 
Kennedy, Sir J. Kitson, Mr. A. G. Lyster, Mr. J. A. 
McDonald, Mr. E. P. Martin, Mr. W. Matthews, Sir 
Guilford L. Molesworth, Mr. A. Siemens, Mr. T. 
Stewart, Mr. J. I. Thornycroft, Mr. W. Thwaites, 
Prof. W. C. Unwin, and Sir E. Leader Williams. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — April 24. — 
Mr. C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers described a genealogical method 
of collecting social and vital statistics which he had 
used with success when in Torres Straits with the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition. Genea- 
logies of the inbabitants of Murray Island and 
Mabuiag were compiled, which went back for three 
to five generations, and included nearly all the 
families at present on those islands. In working 
out these genealogies the only terms of relationship 
used were “ father,” “mother,” “child,” “husband,” 





“wife,” and care was taken to limit those terms to 
their English sense. The chief difficulties were the 
prevalence of adoption in Murray Island and the 
custom of exchanging names in Mabuiag. The 
trustworthiness of the genealogies was guaranteed 
hy the fact that nearly every detail was derived 
independently from several informants. The genea- 
logies afford material for the exact study of numer- 
ous sociological problems; thus the system of kin- 
ship can be worked out very thoroughly by 
ascertaining the native terms which any individual 
applies to other members of his family, z.e., the 
subject can be investigated entirely by means of 
concrete examples, and abstract terms of relation- 
ship derived from European sources avoided. The 
genealogies also affurd material for the study of 
totemism, marriage customs, naming customs, &c. 
By the same method also vital statistics may be col- 
lected both of the present and the past. ‘The genea- 
logies compiled in Torres Straits supply data for the 
study of the size of families, &e. The method has 
the further alvantage of bringing out incidentally 
many facts in the recent history of the community, 
to which it gives increased definiteness and concrete- 
ness.—The paper was discussed at length by the 
President, Mr. L. Gomme, and Dr. Japp —Dr. A. C. 
Haddon exhibited a large number of Jantern-slides 
illustrating various native industries in British New 
Guinea, the photographs being taken during the recent 
Cambridge Anthropological Expeditiou. The most 
complete series was one showing all the stages in 
the manufacture of pottery by Port Moresby women ; 
other slides illustrated the manufacture of canoes at 
Keapara with stone implements. Photographs were 
shown of the process of pile driving and the erection 
of buildings, as well as of fire making, and various 
women’s industries, such as tattooing, making string, 
&ce.—Mr. Gowland pointed out a number of parallels 
from Korea tothe mode of pottery making described 
by Dr. Haddon.—The Secretary laid before the 
meeting a brief account of the proceedings of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund, and of the discovery by 
Mr. A. J. Evans at Cnossus of a collection of clay 
tablets inscribed with pictographic signs, 





HISTORICAL.— April 19.—Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. C. Litton Falkiner was 
elected a Fellow; and the Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burg, U.S.A., was admitted as a subscribing library. 
—A paper was read by Mr. W. J. Corbett on ‘ Tribal 
Hidage and the Hundreds in the Seventh Century.’ 
The paper was illustrated by maps showing the dis- 
tribution of the tribes mentioned in these lists.—A 
discussion followed, in which Dr. F. Seebohm, Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson, and Mr. H. E. Malden took part.— 
The paper was ordered to be printed in the Zrans- 
actions. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Institute of Actuaries, 5}.—‘ Census Taking,’ Mr. R. Dudfield. 
_- Aristotelian, 8.—‘ The Deetrine of the Summum Bonum,’ Mr. H. 


Start. 
— Goethe, 8 —‘ Modern Literature in Germany,’ Mr. Hermann 
Meyer. 
— Geographical, 8}.—‘Through Africa from the Cape to Cairo,’ 
Mr. E. 8. Grogan. 
. Royal Institution. —3, ‘Studies in British Geography,’ Lec- 
ture II, Dr. H. RK. Mill. 5, Annual Meeting. 
. Archeological Institute, 4.—‘ Lullington Church, Somerset,’ 
Rev. J. G. Marshall; ‘Embankment Crosses,’ Mr. J. kK. 
Mertimer. 
Society of Arts, 8.—‘Some Unfamiliar Masterpieces of the 
Italian School,’ Miss Halsey. 
_ Entomological, 8. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘A Century of Chemistry,’ Lecture IL. 
Prof. Dewar. 
_ Heilenic, 5 
Linnean, 8.—‘Note on the Movements in Fishes,’ Prof. R. J. 
Anderson; ‘New Species of Halimeda from Funafuti,’ Miss 
E. 8S. Barton ; ‘ West Indian Fungi,’ Miss A. L. Smith. 
— Chemieal, 8. —‘Brazilin, Part IV.,’ Messrs. A. W. Gilbody, 
W. H. Perkin, jun., and J. Yates; ‘Hematoxylin, Part V.,’ 
Messrs W. H. Perkin, jun., and J Yates; ‘The Substituted 
Nitrogen Chlorides and Bromides derived from O- and P-acet- 
toluide,’ Messrs. F. D. Chattaway and K. J. P. Orton. 
= Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Calculations of 
Distributing Systems of Electric Traction under British Con- 
ditions,’ Mr Sayers. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8} —‘ Excavations at Silchester in 1899,’ 
Messrs. W. H St. John Hope and G. E. Fox. 
— Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts. —‘The 
Growth ef Art in our Public Schools,’ Mr. R. Cameron. 
Fat. Philological, 8—Annual Meeting; ‘Notes on English Etymo- 
logy,’ Prof. Skeat. 
ne Royal Institution, 9.—‘Pottery and Plumbism,’ Prof. T. E. 
‘Thorpe 
Sar. Royal institution, 3.—‘Egypt in the Middle Ages,’ Lecture II., 
Prof. 8. Lane-Poole. 








Science Gossip, 


THE report of the Advisory Committee, which 
was appointed last autumn in connexion with 
the Birmingham University scheme to visit and 
inspect the chief technical institutions in the 
United States and Canada, has now been pre- 
sented. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who gave 
50,0001. to the endowment fund, suggested 
Cornell University as a model for a scientific and 
engineering college. The Committee, of which 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain was chairman, visited 
the Boston Institute of Technology, the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic, and the Universities of 











Harvard, Chicago, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Toronto, and Montreal (McGill), as weil as 
Cornell and a few others. 

THE recommendations of the Committee are 
decidedly bold, and to carry them into effect 
would probably require a further endowment of 
150,000/., in addition to the fund already sub- 
scribed. They advise the establishment of 
chairs of mining, metallurgy, engineering, and 
applied chemistry, with an extensive system of 
laboratories and workshops. Before the organ- 
ization of the University is completed, no doubt 
those who are responsible for the Faculty of 
Brewing will pay a visit to Louvain, where a 
technical school of this kind has been in active 
operation for a long time past. 

Ir is proposed to establish a Chair of Mining 
in connexion with Bangor University College. 
Support has been promised for this object on 
behalf of the quarrymen of North Wales. 

TxE Councilof the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have made the following awards for papers read 
and discussed before the Institution during the 
past session :—A George Stephenson Medal and 
a Telford Premium to Sir Lowthian Bell; Tel- 
ford Medals and Premiums to Messrs. H. H. 
Dalrymple-Hay, B. M. Jenkin, F. W. Bidder, 
and F. D. Fox; a Watt Medal and a Telford 
Premium to Mr. J. Dewrance; a Crampton Prize 
to Sir Charles Hartley; and Telford Premiums 
to Messrs. C. N. Russell and R. A. Tatton. 
The presentation of these awards, together with 
those for papers which have not been subject 
to discussion and will be announced later, will 
take place at the inaugural meeting of next 
session. 

France has lost a distinguished naturalist in 
M. Alphonse Milne-Edwards, Director of the 
Natural History Museum at Paris. The son of 
a well-known zoologist and professor at Paris, 
he began his career by being his assistant, and, 
besides holding various posts of distinction, 
wrote, like his father, a number of valuable 
monographs, including two series of anatomical 
researches, a history of fossil Crustacea, con- 
tributions to the fauna of Madagascar, and an 
account of the deep-sea expedition in which he 
took part from 1880 to 1883. 


Tue German Zoologische Gesellschaft held its 
annual meeting this year outside the German 
empire, at Graz in Styria, from April 18th to 20th. 
Graz was chosen in order to give the members of 
the society an opportunity for the inspection of 
the Zoologisch-Zootomische Institut, founded in 
that city by Hofrath von Graff, and to visit the 
zoological stations of Trieste and Rovigno. 








FINE ARTS 


ala 
THE NEW GALLERY. 


Tae managers of this exhibition, the thir- 
teenth of the series, have small grounds for 
congratulating themselves upon its excellence. 
Its forerunners generally comprised important 
works by Burne-Jones, Sir Alma Tadema, and 
other artists of note. It is true that in this 
exhibition Lady Alma Tadema, Mr. A. Parsons, 
Prof. G. Costa, Mr. A. East, Mr. Sargent, 
and Mr. Shannon are seen to advantage ; but 
it cannot be said that the general average of 
the pictures is worthy of the reputation of 
the New Gallery, and there seems a painful 
poverty of ideas in the pictures hung upon 
its walls. It used to be the distinguishing 
charm of the exhibitions at the New Gallery 
as contrasted with those at Burlington House 
that the contributors showed original powers 
of conception and treatment ; but even the choice 
of subjects—which, absurdly enough, is what the 
general public takes to be the leading fact in art 
—is this year singularly limited, and destitute 
of novelty. It would be quite easy to review 
an exhibition such as this according to the wealth 
or poverty of ideas displayed by its contributors, 
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placing, of course, the previous reputation of the 

inters and all technical considerations in the 

ackground. But to do this would demand 
much greater space than is now available. 

We may begin by calling the visitor’s attention 
to Mrs. E. De Morgan’s imprudently ambitious 
picture representing Milton’s grand theme The 
Spear of Ithwriel (No. 41), a pseudo- Burne-Jones. 
It is weaker in its design than anything of his, 
and devoid of the splendours of his colour, 
his love for beauty, and the sumptuousness of 
his tones. The worst portion is the ill-painted 
nudity in the foreground, which should have 
been the best.—Mr. C. E. Hallé’s Fatima (45) 
is his ablest, though not his most ambitious 
contribution. There is a charm in it which is 
unusual with him. Next in merit is his Rock of 
the Sirens (161), a complete example of his suc- 
cesses, both technical and poetic, and his short- 
comings.—Mr. Spencer Stanhope is well repre- 
sented by the large canvas depicting The Expul- 
sion (58), where the angelic spectators do not 
satisfy us, though Adam and Eve are suficient, 
and the general coloration is excellent. 

Mrs. H. Rae’s picture in the South Room 
is called—one does not readily see why— Roses 
of Youth (4),a pretty, clever, deftly painted and 
drawn, life-size figure of a beauty of a common- 
place type. Her illustration (10) of Tennyson’s 
line, quoted in the Catalogue as 

Her eyes are zones of silent prayer, 


is not Tennysonian, but a sort of caricature of 
what the Laureate might be supposed to mean 
with regard to “zones.” Fortunately for him, 
he (‘In Memoriam,’ xxxii.) wrote ‘‘ homes,” 
and not ‘‘ zones.” But even this does not help 
the visitor to understand the picture. —Although 
Mr. F. M. Skipworth has not realized our ideas 
of the beautiful dame Malory or Tennyson 
imagined, his Jsewlt (26) is noteworthy because 
of the artistic harmonies of its tones and tints, 
the softness and delicacy of its flesh painting. — 
Mr. G. H. Boughton’s Song of Spring (5), being 
pleasing despite its slightness, and fresh in 
colour despite its opacity, is more easily under- 
stood to be the figure of a shadowy damsel in a 
thicket. Ashes of Roses(11), by the same artist, is 
a better picture, warmer, and—as regards design 
at least—quite poetic. —The laboured sentiment, 
founded as it is upon a basis essentially com- 
monplace, of Mr. F. Brangwyn’s Charity(24), and 
the absence of anything like beauty, force us to 
regret his abandonment of that original and 
masculine style of art which he adopted in 
his delineations of the tragedies of maritime 
events—burials at sea, storm-smitten ships, and 
the ocean’s wars.—Lady Stanley’s group (32) of 
two naked female models seated at a bedside, 
which she describes as the angelic 
Two to bear my soul away, 


sadly lacks artistic qualities ; while Mrs. Swyn- 
nerton’s ruthlessly realistic portrait of an old 
and much-wrinkled woman, entitled Thou Un- 
relenting Past (37), is, despite its rough sur- 
face and crude carnations, solid, learned, and 
pathetic. 

Of the portraits in the South Room we can 
praise J. S. Brierly, Esq. (29), by Sir P. Burne- 
Jones, as an excellent likeness full of character, 
but it is at the same time hard, dry, and stiff. — 
The Mrs. P—— (31) of M. F. Khnopff is a 
quaint and somewhat rash experiment upon the 
taste and knowledge of the spectator, who may 
be expected to look fornature inart, and certainly 
in portraiture. Refined and searching draw- 
ing, a rare feeling for pure line, extremely 
tender colour, no expression to speak of, nothing 
animated, nor any solidity—these are the cha- 
racteristics of the picture. The obscurities of 
M. Khnopff are not simply inscrutable, but defy 
analysis ; yet there is a charm in his very per- 
versities which we have often experienced and 
fully acknowledged. To get into touch with 
them is perhaps impossible ; yet they may pos- 
sibly have a future of their own. At present 
they do not seem to belong to the planet we live 





upon.—Mr. Sargent’s life-size bust portrait of 
Major - General Ian Hamilton (124) is a dis- 
tinguished example of vigour and an entirely 
individualized style. His Hon. Victoria Stanley 
(248) is less happy, but has plenty of cha- 
racter. — Sincerity, beauty, and considerable 
skill are apparent in Mr. H. H. Brown’s Mrs. 
Boyd (105).—Mr. R. Brough’s Mrs. W. Pyper 
(149) is very ably painted in Mr. Shannon’s 
style, or rather his manner.—Sir William Rich- 
mond’s 7. H. Warren, Esq. (134), is good and 
a likeness, but, as representing life, thin and 
flat. 

In the North Room will be found Mr. Shan- 
non’s Mrs. J. J. Shannon (185), dressed in dark 
silvery grey. The portrait excels in its flesh- 
painting and brilliance, but in the additional 
roughness of its surface it outdoes Velazquez, 
which is needless, though the result is powerful 
and effective. Still more so is his life-size, full- 
length, florid, vigorous, and original Mrs. Tem- 
perley (244), an almost volcanic portrait, of 
which it may be said that it is a Shannon in 
excelsis, dashed, perhaps, with too much of what 
the old critics loved to call bravura, and moderns 
call ** bounce.” On the other hand, the car- 
nations, although they are not quite clean, are 
luminous, full of colour, and ably modelled, and 
the attitude of the lady, though it goes very near 
to a contortion, shows her figure, and is at 
once free and lifelike——Compare it with the 
like in the already mentioned portrait of the 
Hon. V. Stanley (248), by Mr. Sargent, which 
is doubtless an admirable likeness, though the 
child does not stand on her feet, and the floor 
beneath is on a very steep gradient indeed.— 
An antithesis to these portraits of the Velazquez 
type appears in Mr. J. W. Godward’s life-size, 
whole-length figure of a damsel dressing her 
hair, which he calls The Toilet (255), a figure 
which, though only half clad, is not by any 
means so manifest a nudity as Mrs. Temperley’s 
portrait, while, unlike the latter picture, the 
articulating of the damsel’s skeleton and the 
proportions of her limbs are far above suspicion. 
The painting of the flesh by Mr. Godward is 
characteristic of his taste and manner ; his lady 
wears a well-studied tissue of dark blue, and 
her head, though too big, is very good. 

The vigour and thorough grasp of the subject 
which give distinction to A Stranger (71), the 
Angel of Peace hovering horror-stricken above 
a darkened and perturbed world, suffer from 
the strain of exaggeration which pervades Mr. 
Walter Crane’s conception of his subject ; still 
it is a masculine and bold picture, pregnant 
with thought and sympathy, and so fine in style 
that its rough surface is less injurious than, in 
less accomplished hands than his, it must needs 
be. We dislike the title, not only on account of 
its insufficiency, but because we do not care, so 
to say, to take political pills in the forms of 
pictures, however good they may be.—The 
‘* Shall I?” (75) of Mr. F. D. Millet, a lady 
writing at a desk, is open to various interpreta- 
tions, but none of them is worthy of the reputa- 
tion of an excellent artist and true humourist. 
In handling it is firm and clear, though rather 
hard; its coloration we find it, artistically 
speaking, difficult to discover, but the draughts- 
manship throughout is admirable, and as to the 
ivory desk on which the lady writes, nothing 
here surpasses it. A contrast to the contri- 
butions of Messrs. Crane and Millet is furnished 
by Mr. H. W. Fry’s reminiscence of Zurbaran, 
Ave Maria! (82) which seems to belong to 
another world than ours. The attitude of 
the kneeling figure is adequate to the subject 
and the occasion; the face is learnedly drawn, 
admirably modelled, and the expression of the 
features ful] of spiritual fire.—Much rougher 
than any of his previous work, distinguished 
by its well-studied composition and unusual 
spontaneity, Sir J. Linton’s Boccaccio, the 
Opening Scene in the * Decamerone’ (83), is a 
capital piece.—Among this group of ambitious 
and artistic pictures By Summer Seas (88), a 








naked nymph lying on the shore and seen in 
softened sunlight, is notable for the skilful fin. 
ishing and rare taste which directed the painting 
of the nudity, and the statuesque grace and 
abandon of her pose. The silvery greyness of 
the flesh tints is fine and reticent, but, if we 
allow for the foreshortening of the attitude, the 
figure is much too long. Nevertheless, few 
living painters would succeed in this fore. 
shortening so well as Sir W. B. Richmond has 
done. We enjoy the poetry of the landscape, 
the tonality and harmonious coloration of the 
whole.—Mr. C. Smithers was in an extremely 
rash mood when, for No. 94, he set about to 
paint a time 
When Nymphs and Fauns in Arcadie 
With pipe and dance lived joyously. 

Sir James Linton could have warned Mr, 
Smithers of the danger of attempting to paint 
nude figures with no better preparation than 
schools afford to the ambitious amateur. For 
his emaciated females dancing spasmodically this 
gentleman should have obtained better models, 
and drawn them faithfully.—On the other hand, 
the somewhat over-refined and timid Fiammetta 
(97) of Mr. A. J. Gaskin shows that his admira- 
tion for the early Florentines is carried much 
too far when he imitates their tentative drawing 
and the flatness of their modelling. Apart from 
this, the delicate elaborateness and the charming 
colour of the picture are choice and _ fine. 
Psyche (152), by the same, is not nearly so good, 
in whatever respects the pictures can be com- 
pared. 

Much as a Dutch master of the golden age of 
Low Country art might have painted a noble 
lady of his time, Lady Alma Tadema_ has 
depicted, with wonderful research, softness, and 
breadth, and a singular wealth of tone and 
colour, the standing figure of a lady reading 
from a book and holding a bouquet of white 
blossoms. The picture’s name, The Poet’s Flower 
(143), refers to the bouquet. The background 
and accessories are as choicely painted as the 
figure itself, and the whole is a very rare har- 
mony of art.—To No. 143 Mr. Nettleship’s 
Adrift (147) offers a comical antithesis in its 
painting, fidelity to nature, learning, labour, 
taste, and purpose—that is, if No. 147 can be said 
to have a purpose. But it is a work of power 
and courage of a sort, though at best we should 
not care to live with it, nor with its neighbour, 
which Mr. Nettleship calls Reconnoitring (132). 

The figure of a child in a Chinese 
robe, called by Mr. W. Llewellyn A Little 
Masquerader (176), abounds in spirit and 
brightness.—The veracity, taste, and complete- 
ness of the above show up the pretentiousness 
and crudity of Mr. J. R. Reid’s garish common- 
place on a large canvas which he calls The Boat- 
race (184). Mr. Reid pretends to follow Con- 
stable in his figures as well as in their landscape 
accompaniments, but his methods and manner- 
isms, redolent of the lamp as they are, seem to 
be founded upon some of the innumerable false 
Constables, or on those which have been ‘‘re- 
stored”’and varnished. MuchasConstabledisliked 
varnishing his pictures, he would have been 
wholly incapable of Mr. Reid’s hot shadows and 
fuliginous half-tones. 

The figure pictures of several usually excellent 
artists will disappoint the visitor who expects rare 
merits, if not considerable developments. Among 
these more or less imperfect productions are 
Mr. A. F. Hughes’s Danaé Cast Out (30) ; Mr. 
A. T. Nowell’s F. W. Blunt, Esq. (70), and 
W. H. Hacking, Esq. (257); Mr. G. Wether- 
bee’s The Siren (79); Mr. R. Jack’s Mrs. H. 
Allhusen (196), which is mannered; Mr. H. 
von Herkomer’s M. Biddulph, Esq. (200), which 
illustrates the very intensity of commonplace 
pretentiousness ; Mr. W. G. von Glehn’s Song 
of the Sea (210) ; Sir G. Reid’s A. M. Fairbairn, 
D.D. (215), and his MacLeod of MacLeod (219), 
both of which are over demonstrative in their 
vigour and efforts to rival Frans Hals, though 
otherwise fine in their way. Sir George, like 
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Mr. Shannon, should ‘‘ let himself down a wee.” 
—To this disappointing catalogue let us add the 
names of Mr. E. Normand’s Madame Chrysan- 
theme (211) ; Mr. Byam Shaw’s To-morrow and 
To-day (265), which is a little hysterical ; Mr. 
G. Harcourt’s Portrait of a Lady (269); Mr. 
T. C. Gotch’s Exultation (270) ; and Miss M. L. 
Gow’s A Féte Day at the Petit Trianon (421), a 
congeries of sparkling figures and jewel-like 
colours, with many a sweet face, dainty limb, 
and flower-like costume, which errs only in con- 
fusing us with a surfeit of these charms.—There 
was no need to caricature the sitter for the 
bust, by Mrs. A. L. Swynnerton, of Hall 
Caine, Esq. (479), which presents some good 
technical points. 

The landscapes before us demand brief 
notices ; our narrow limits must make them 
briefer still, The best of them are Mr. I. 
Hetherington’s soft and homogeneous Silent 
Marsh (1); Mr. D. Bates’s From the Shadow of 
Moel Siabod (18), a slight but broad and bright 
panorama, with a contrasting effect of light and 
shade ; Lady Wenlock’s Dawn on Kinchingunga 
(28), a good study of April weather in India ; 
Mr. J. Aumonier’s true, artistic, tender, andsober 
A Grey Day (36); and Mr. C. Hunter’s extra- 
ordinarily faithful and comprehensive study of 
the Highland coast, called Sailing on Smooth 
Water (40)..—A charming, poetic, and highly 
artistic vista of the Dart by misty morning light, 
A September Morning on the Dart (42), shows the 
beauty of the river and the taste and skill of 
Mr. H. Speed.—The great originality of Prof. G. 
Costa as a painter of Italian landscape in a noble 
and purely eclectic style, with fine powers in 
regard to tone and grave colour and composi- 
tion of rare distinction, is powerfully displayed 
in Un Sospiro della Sera (46), which is one of 
the choicest painted poems of the year.—Mr. 
Frank Dillon shows a somewhat thin, but deli- 
cately coloured and admirably drawn record of 
Phile from the South-East (66), as it will not 
long exist. Its illumination is not the less true 
because the picture is somewhat flat.—Sundown 
(93), by Mr. E. Stott (not ‘tof Oldham ”), is 
very warm, faithful to nature, and artistic.—Its 
silvery greyness and effect of light add charms 
to Mr. W. J. Hennessy’s Old Farmyard (84). 
—A poetical and powerful study of twilight is 
Mr. A. D. Peppercorn’s Evening (101), which is 
notable for its low hills and gleaming pool.— A 
Fisherman's Harbour (111) is a characteristic 
specimen of Mr. C. N. Hemy’s mood and know- 
ledge. It is rather painty. 

A beautiful poem in paint is Mr. A. East’s 
Early Dawn, Lago Maggiore (118), distinguished 
as it is by the truthful tenderness of grey 
twilight upon the lake and trees, and the 
skilful introduction of white goats which give 
gradation and bright keys of colour and tone 
to an otherwise very sober landscape.—The 
Manacles (117) of Mr. W. A. Ingram is a 
strong picture of a troubled sea and stormy sky. 
—All Hands on Deck (128) is Mr. R. W. Allan’s 
best sea-piece, which has a design full of spirit. — 
Contrasting with the intense realism and passion 
of the last two works are the repose and idyllic 
dreaminess of Mr. G. F. Watts’s Loch Ness 
(133), one of that master’s rare landscapes. — 
Mr. J. MacWhirter is himself, and not far re- 
moved from his best, in The Gates of the Forest 
(165).—The Silver and Gold of Autumn (169) 
is one of Mr. E. W. Waite’s most happy 
efforts, graceful in its sentiment and care- 
fully drawn.—Mr. W. O. Ford, the famous 
sculptor’s son, proves himself an original lover 
of nature in ‘* Amidst the Flowers or ’neath the 
Trees” (175), which is rich in colour and fresh 
in design.—The Last Gleam (199) is Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis’s best work known to us, and very 
simple and telling.—The Silence of the Hills 
(207), a dignified and telling old-master-like 
landscape, is by Mr. J. L. Pickering.—Another 
illustration of an old-master-like mood is Mr. 
G. Wetherbee’s poem in a twilight landscape 
painting aptly named A Sylvan Stream (259).— 





Among the less distinguished landscapes and 
architectural pieces with which the Balcony is 
crowded are Mr. R. Barratt’s Courtyard, Bar- 
gello, Florence (274); Mr. R. Bateman’s At 
Romsey Abbey (280) ; Mr. W. Logsdail’s Venice 
(285) ; Mr. T. M. Rooke’s Apse and New Tower 
of Bourges Cathedral (295); Mr. E. Slocombe’s 
An Idyll (302); Mr. N. Parisani’s Among the 
Umbrian Mountains (303) ; A Garden Window 
(307), by Mr. H. J. Ford ; Mr. T. Hughes’s Echo 
(344); and Mr. L. Crane’s highly promising Sep- 
tember Morning (349).—In the Balcony will 
likewise be found four capital studies by the 
Marchioness of Granby; and The Bookworm 
and the Butterfly (390), by Miss N. Hardy. 

The most notable things in the Central Hall 
are the medals and plaquettes of Herr E. Fuchs 
(455); Mr. G. Simonds’s delightful, original, and 
finely modelled nude statuette Briseis (460), a 
gem of its kind; the Jewelry of Mr. A. J. 
Gaskin (467) ; the beautiful Enamels (465) of Miss 
E. Hallé ; Mr. A. Toft’s accomplished group A 
Mother and Child (472); Mr. A. Drury’s F. 
Brangwyn, Esq. (485) ; and Mr. E. R. Mullins’s 
bust of The late Dr. Martineau (491). The 
titles of the pictures seem to have gone wrong 
in more than one case in the Catalogue. 





TWO BABYLONIAN SEALS. 
Fulham Park Gardens, S.W. 

I mucH regret that pressure of work and 
absence from London have prevented me from 
answering Dr. Hayes Ward’s interesting letter 
which appeared in your issue of April 7th. I 
must at the outset say that I had no intention 
whatever of being discourteous to that gentle- 
man in my last letter, and I regret that he should 
have regarded my remarks as personal. I only 
wished to point out how valueless were his 
criticisms on a seal which he had not seen. I 
have re-examined the seal very carefully, and 
am still convinced of its genuine character. 
Forgeries—and I have seen many—are usually 
either copies of genuine seals or else combina- 
tions from one or more gems. In the case of 
this seal, I know of no source from which it 
could have been copied except one, and that has 
been in Europe for more than twenty years. 
Dr. Ward, in his letter, claims a most extensive 
knowledge of the best seal collections, and I am 
therefore very much astonished that he has not 
seen that the Museum seal pairs in subject 
with a well-known example published by Henzey, 
De Sarzec (pl. 30 bis, 7), and also by Maspero 
(‘ Dawn of Civilization,’ p. 681). Here we have 
the majority of the figures in Mr. King's seal. 
Among them is the bifrons, whose véle Dr. 
Ward has quite mistaken. Here he is not 
leading a worshipper, but engaged in pulling 
down the bower over a kneeling figure of 
the goddess Istar, who is here represented as 
bending down to receive from the hands of 
a geni rising from the ground, as in King’s seal, 
asceptre. The bower is composed of the same 
kind of tree as that which springs up beside 
the hill in the King seal, as is certainly the 
myrtle (wddusu or Haddasah) called the ‘* bough 
of Istar.” The independent bifrons also occurs 
on a seal, No. 89,332 in the British Museum 
collection. Dr. Ward apparently does not 
know that the bifrons deity is known to most 
mythologies, certainly Egyptian and Chaldean. 
In the King seal the goddess takes from the 
hands of the geni a plant; this I take to be 
the plant of life mentioned in tablet xi. of the 
Epic. The figure of the water god is not pre- 
posterous, as it occurs on seal 89,115 in the 
Museum, and is also figured in Lajard. The 
figure armed with a bow is certainly Gilgames, 
and the object Dr. Ward calls a quiver is a large 
axe such as was found at Tel-lo. The axe of 
Gilgames is mentioned in tablet x. of Epic, and 
there is an ‘‘axe god” in the mythologic lists. 
In Chaldean art cylinder seals correspond to 
gems and coins in classic art as illustrations 
of the myths, and should be studied with them. 
The seals illustrate some episode in the Gil- 





games-Istar cycle, but space will not permit 
me to teach Dr. Ward this important branch 
of study, and I have already indicated the por- 
tions of the Epic which may be studied. The 
winged Istar is not abnormal, and is found on 
gems in the Museum and figured in Lajard. 

I now pass to workmanship, and here the 
evidence for the genuine character of the seal 
is most convincing. The seal is a large one, 
1g in. high, of green jasper—the stone usually 
used for Gilgames-Istar subjects; a fact, no 
doubt, known to the forger. It is, like all the 
finest gems, cut concave, as is the famous 
Gilgames seal (frontispiece, Smith’s ‘Chaldean 
Genesis ’), so as to produce a cushion impression, 
a mode of lapidary work hardly likely to have 
been adopted bya forger. The work is excellent, 
the hair and beards, the wings and plaited locks 
of the goddess being almost microscopic. The 
figure of the lion is beautifully worked, and has 
all the muscular development shown as on the 
Gilgames seal. Lastly, there is a clear-cut 
inscription, which occurs on no other gem, 
and therefore not copied. It reads, ‘‘Zida 
dipsarru” (‘‘Zida the tablet writer”). The 
name occurs in the ‘ Contracts of Khammurabi,’ 
published by the Museum. One other point of 
importance is this, the seal was found in excava- 
tions, not purchased from a dealer. Upon this 
evidence I consider myself justified in regarding 
the seal as a genuine specimen of the best 
Chaldean art. 

With regard to the Blau forgeries, I must 
say I am indeed astonished at Dr. Ward being 
taken in by such clumsy work. 

First, as to the inscriptions, there are 
thirty-nine characters, some very grotesque. Of 
these M. Dangin identifies twenty-six, and some 
of his identifications I agree with. They are 
scattered over the plain surface between the 
figures, and mixed up with numbers, and in 
the Revue Sémitique M. Dangin translates them 
as a list of offerings, but makes strange sense. 

It is evident that neither Dr. Ward nor M. 
Dangin has studied these characters carefully 
or they would have preceded me in exposing the 
fraud. Taking the signs which can be identified, 
I find the following: Gir, na, us, nigin, alam, te 
or temen (reversed), kha, ku, sag, nam, En, Nin, 
ga, bi, a, ka, pil, ru, si, shi, la or ra, ku, pur, 
last not identified by Dangin. 

Taking these values, it is easy to reconstruct 
some curious sentences :— 

a. “ Ningir(su) ur-sag (dan)-ga En(lil)-ra (Lugal 
a-nt Pen apd poynoal ( Po teas TAN oe 
ing, ‘To Ningirsu the mighty warrior of Enlil- 
Entemena patesi of Sirpurla.’” 

b. “ Nam ti-la-ni(kw) alam-bi nu-na-ru. Reading 
‘ For the preservation of his life this statue made.’”, 

Other sentences can be completed, recon- 
structing a well-known inscription on cones and 
bricks. Perhaps this confused arrangement of 
signs is correct in these precious monuments, 
on the possession of which Dr. Ward con- 
gratulates the Museum. Perhaps we have here 
at last a specimen of the wonderful Sumerian 
cryptography believed in by the ‘‘ greatest 
living authorities.” Being one of the old school, 
I am foolish enough to think that the forger 
took a genuine inscription of Entemena, and, 
selecting his characters so as to sult spaces, 
added numbers to improve the look. Now may 
I be permitted to add a few words as to the 
origin of these objects ? 

In 1883 and subsequent years, an Arab dealer 
who sold largely to America, and in whose 
collections I condemned many forgeries, brought 
me a stone axe of shale, similar to these Blau 
forgeries, with a double-headed eagle carved on 
it, a manifest forgery. Two years after I con- 
demned it, it reappeared with the name of 
‘*‘Ningirsu,” the god Sirpurla, cut on it in 
characters similar to those on the Blau pieces. 

I then ascertained that most of the forgeries 
were made by an Italian in Baghdad, assisted 
by Persian workmen. I may add this also :— 

‘© M. Menant when he condemned the forgeries 
discussed the matter with Prof. Maspero, who forth- 
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with identified them with certain worthless objects 
which had been offered to him in Cairo.” 

Dr. Ward’s statement that I did not know 
M. Dangin’s work is uncalled for. I reviewed 
it twice, and therefore I presume I read it. 

St. Cap Boscawen. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

THE private view of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition is appointed for Friday next, the 
4th prox. The public will be admitted on the 
Monday following, the 7th prox., which, as the 
galleries are always opened on the first Monday 
in that month, is the latest practicable day.—The 
— view of the exhibition of the Society of 

ainters in Water Colours occurs to-day (Satur- 
day). On Monday next the public will be ad- 
mitted.—The latter dates apply to exhibitions 
of paintings in water colours and ‘‘ frescoes” by 
M. N. W. Jungmann (a second series), repre- 
senting scenes in ‘ Picturesque Holland,’ at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery; and at the 
Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street, of paintings 
by Signor Monticelli.—An exhibition of photo- 
graphs, mainly architectural, by Mr. F. H. 
Evans, is now open, under the auspices of the 
Photographic Society, at 66, Russell Square, 
and will remain open until the 26th prox.—The 
Alpine Club will, from the 1st prox., exhibit 
Alpine photographs at 23, Savile Row.—‘ Punch 
Cartoons,’ by Sir J. Tenniel, will be open to the 
public at the Fine-Art society’s Rooms on Mon- 
day next. The private view is to-day (Saturday). 


In the Graves Galleries a number of able and 
generally faithful portraits appear among Mr. 
R. P. Staples’s ‘One Hundred Men and Women 
of the Time,’ life-size heads drawn in full 
colours with dexterity and spirit. A great 
proportion of this century of persons can 
hardly be called distinguished. As pictures 
and likenesses the best of them are ‘ H. Labou- 
chere, Esq.’ (No. 4) ; ‘Sir Coutts Lindsay ’ (7), 
a capital instance ; ‘T. W. Russell, Esq.’ (15) ; 
‘Lord Balfour of Burleigh’ (16) ; ‘ Lord Roberts’ 
(20) ; ‘His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman ’ (76), 
which greatly excels its companions ; and ‘ Sir 
W. Broadbent’ (84). A large number of the 
others are not to be commended on any account. 


At Messrs. Tooth & Sons’ may be seen, 
besides the noteworthy subject-pictures and 
landscapes we lately commended, a fine, ela- 
borate, and spirited painting by M. F. Flameng, 
representing ‘ La Revue, 1810,’ the scene being 
in front of the Arc de la Paix, where Napo- 
leon I. is in the act of reviewing his escort, 
the Chasseurs of the Imperial Guard. Every 
feature, garment, weapon, and face is depicted 
with the extreme firmness and precision which 
characterize all fine French military pictures. 
The cavalry fill the space which is now called 
the Place du Carrousel, and various spirited por- 
traits are recognizable among the Emperor's 
staff and attendants. 


Mr. MacLaren Coppan writes regarding Mr. 
R. A. M. Stevenson, whose death we recorded 
last week :-— 

“If memory does not mislead me, I have read that 
among the early intimates of the brothers Tennyson, 
Alfred and Charles, it was Charles that was expected 
to win fame as a poet. All the world now knows 
that Alfred became the popular poet, while Charles, 
if he did not lose his first reputation among the few, 
did not add to it. The case of the cousins Steven- 
son —R.L. 8. and R. A. M. 8.—is on parallel lines. 
The early intimates in this country and in France of 
Louis, who sleeps on the windy height of far Samoa, 
and of ‘ Bob,’ who has just been conveyed to his rest 
in the family tomb on the Calton Hill of Edinburgh, 
undoubtedly did expect that‘ Bob,’ and not Louis, 
would be the distinguished man. I was not among 
these very early intimates, but I have heard from 
some who were that in the artistic circles of Grez 
and Barbizon and of Paris ‘ Bob’ was the brilliant 
person, the man of genius, the man who was esteemed 
to have a great future, while Louis was accounted 
no more than a capable second and understudy to 
his cousin. I have myself had singular confirmation 
of that view at first hand. Some years ago I passed 





a delightful holiday with R. A. M. Stevenson, re- 
visiting his ancient hauntsin Paris and its neigh- 
bourhood. It was most agreeable to me to note 
with what enthusiasm and affection my friend was 
received by old acquaintances when they recognized 
him (and his person was not one readily to be for- 
gotten), from the ancient dame de comptoir in a well- 
known café, with her ‘Ah! Monsieur Bob!’ to the 
ardent embrace of the painter or sculptor who had 
arrived at success and had received the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour. But this is the point to 
mark. At that date a translation of one of R. L. 
Stevenson’s stories was appearing asa feuilleton in 
a Paris paper, and the members of the old circles 
of Barbizon and Grez instantly set it down to the 
genius of ‘Monsieur Bob.’ He was congratulated 
on having so successfully cultivated his great 
faculty for literature and romance. He explained 
that what they read was the work of his cousin, 
whom they must remember. Oh, yes ; they remem- 
bered him, but it had never occurred to them that he 
had a genius for romance or for anything. I have 
neither inclination nor space here to discuss why 
R. A. M. Stevenson did not fulfil these hopes which 
his early intimates entertained for him. But I take 
leave to deubt whether, after all, he did not fulfil 
himself in his life sufficiently. It is surely a belief 
which can be widely held only by the very young 
and the very robust, that if a man has genius he is 
bound to rise large upon the popular view and be 
acclaimed great by the popular vote. There can be 
no doubt that R. A. M. Stevenson had a most remark- 
able genius, but there was a something in him—a 
something congenital — which turned him from 
that persistency of effort in any one pursuit 
which wins public attention. Moreover, he had 
no liking for publicity, and he avoided the 
ordinary crowded ways of society ; yet he was the 
most sociable and gay of men in fit company. 
Withal he was so modest that the comment of a 
clever child could put him out of conceit with 
his work; he had so nice a sense of honour that 
when he took to the public criticism of art he 
ceased to exhibit bis own pictures, and remained to 
the end proof against the many temptations of art 
dealers to turn to profit his mi Hearn ae me position 
as critic ; and his reasonableness was such that he 
would discuss himself and his own conduct with as 
luminous a Jack of passion or of prejudice as he 
would view others with. In him was neither hatred 
nor envy nor any uncharitableness — nothing but 
that most rare. candid, and radiant spirit which 
blessed 2]ll who knew him. His intimates were few, 
but they cultivated and cherished his friendship 
with a devotion and admiration which most men 
reserve for their connexions with women. In the 
best, the most literal, sense he was a dilettante ; he 
was a lover of all the arts, and a most able and 
attractive exponent of their principles and practice. 
He was best known as a critic of what we call ‘the 
fine arts,’ but he was also an instructive and illumina- 
tive critic of literature and of music, and his musical 
criticism was at one time as notable a feature of the 
Saturday Revien: as was his art criticism. But 
writing was always an uncongenial task, and few 
even of his friends knew how much it cost him to 
abandon his early ambitions and take up the 
drudgery of journalism when necessity compelled. 
He was pre-eminently a talker and a teacher; and 
thus, and by his remarkable influence upon the men 
he liked and who liked him, he fulfilled himself. 
There was no subject in heaven or earth—except 
money-making—in which he did not take interest, 
none that he was not prepared to discuss with a con- 
stant reference to first principles. He was the last 
of the Epicureans ; and yet for mortal satisfaction 
he sought nothing more gross than a grassy bank in 
the shade of a tree,a loaf of bread, a bottle of red 
wine,and a companion to share them and to talk 
with, ‘Et tu in Arcadia vixisti.’” 

In June next Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish 
a series of over a hundred reproductions of the 
cream of the Paris Salon during the Exhibition 
year, together with the letterpress descriptive 
of each. The work will be issued ina similar 
way to that produced in 1895, either in paper 
covers in four parts or bound complete in cloth. 

THe death at Paris, on the 19th inst., 
of M. Jean Alexandre Joseph Falguiére is re- 
corded, and it marks the loss to France and the 
artistic world at large of one of the most accom- 
plished, studious, and original of modern 
sculptors. It followed a very serious surgical 
operation, rendered inevitable by a threatening 
disorder under which theillustrious artist had long 
been suffering. He was born at Toulouse on 
September 7th, 1831; he became a pupil of Jouf- 
froy, and entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
April, 1854; and in 1859 obtained there the 
Prix de Rome with his ‘ Mézence blessé préservé 





par Laussus.’ He received medals in the Salons 
of 1864 and 1867, and at the Exposition Uni- 
verselle, 1867, a medal of honour of the First. 
Class ; practising both arts with zeal and taste, 
he won, for his painting exhibited at the Salon 
of 1868, a medal of the Second Class. He 
became a Member of the Institute of France in 
1882; a Knight of the Legion of Honour in 
1870, an Officer of the same body in 1878, anda 
Commander in 1889. A sculptor of the first. 
order such as the deceased master was could 
never be content with rough and coarse work- 
manship and crude ideas, even when they are of 
that animated kind which attracts the public 
because they seem, or rather merely seem, to be 
inspired by emotion such as everybody appre- 
ciates with ease. Not for Falguiére werethe showy 
performances of the so-called modern school, 
simply because they are at once emotional and 
commonplace. The expression of life and 
movement was Falguiére’s chief aim, and, 
while practising a noble reticence in making 
every one of the designs upon which his 
honours are based, he spared no studies, no 
pains, nor any time necessary to assure to his 
works all that genius and labour, searching 
skill, and a profound love of beauty could 
afford. The mere catalogue of his chief works 
is a list of his honours—in fact, his memory 
demands no more. They are ‘ Thésée Enfant,’ 
‘Vainqueur du Combat de Cogs,’ ‘Tarcinus, 
Martyr Chrétien’ (the latter two are in the 
Luxembourg), ‘Omphale,’ ‘ Nuccia,’ ‘ Ophélie,’ 
‘Pierre Corneille,’ ‘ Danseuse,’ ‘La Femme au 
Paon,’ ‘ Lamartine,’ ‘St. Vincent de Paul’ 
(now in the Panthéon), ‘Gambetta’ (now at 
Cahors), ‘L’Amiral Courbet’ (now at Abbe- 
ville), ‘ Diane,’ ‘ Balzac,’ and some fine illus- 
trations of polychrome in sculpture. 


On the 4th prox., in order to settle the awards. 
of medals of honour to artists in painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and engraving, the Salon, 
now situated in the Place de Breteuil, Paris, 
will be closed to the public. On the following 
day the galleries will be reopened. 


THE death of M. Charles Rochet, brother and 
co-worker of Louis Rochet, the artist of the 
noble group of ‘ Charlemagne and the Paladins ” 
which adorns the Place du Parvis-Notre Dame 
at Paris, is noted as having occurred at Athis, 
Mons (Seine-et-Oise), on the 16th inst. The 
works of the deceased sculptor were noteworthy 
for their individuality, energy, and _ skilfub 
execution. Louis Rochet died in 1880. 


WE are grieved to hear that Prof. Gio- 
vanni Costa, the distinguished Italian Jand- 
scape painter, is seriously ill. He has for many 
years contributed much original work to pro- 
minent English galleries. We notice an ex- 
cellent work of his elsewhere this week. 








MUSIC 

LT Art et les Artistes: Portraits et Souvenirs. 

Par Camille Saint-Saéns. (Paris, Société- 

d’ Edition Artistique.) 
In studying the portraits which the distin- 
guished French composer has drawn of some 
of his contemporaries, it is important to re- 
member that he came under their personal 
and strong influence, and old associations. 
and old friendships have led him, no doubt 
unconsciously, to present them in the most. 
favourable light. But he is not writing a 
formal history of the music of the nineteenth 
century, neither is he summing up the art- 
work of certain composers; he is merely 
chatting, as it were, in highly polished lan- 
guage, and though one may feel that 
occasionally, as in the portraits of Liszt 
and Gounod, the lights are a little too 
bright, the volume is of the highest interest. 
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The first portrait is that of Berlioz, ‘un 
paradoxe fait homme,” to quote our author’s 
words. Erudition, as he properly remarks, 
is the basis of criticism, and Berlioz, as 
stated, lacked knowledge of the history of 
his art, and yet M. Saint-Saéns declares 
him to have been incontestably ‘‘un critique 
de premier ordre.” Seeing, however, that 
the essential basis was lacking, would it not 
be more correct to speak of Berlioz as an 
impressionist, and one certainly of the first 
rank, since he was a genius, with a mind 
both delicate and penetrating, and feelings 
of rare refinement ? 

The portrait of Franz Liszt is, in our 
opinion, the most interesting and the most 
valuable in the volume. To many musicians 
the praise may seem extravagant, yet our 
author seeks to give reasons for the faith 
which is in him; from his remarks, there- 
fore, much may be learnt. As to his praise 
of Liszt as performer, M. Saint-Saéns only 
repeats in his own characteristic style what 
has been said by all who were ear- witnesses 
of the wonderful achievements of the king 
of pianists. Liszt’s prodigious technique 
was, says our author, only one of the factors 
of his talent; in his interpretations he 
showed himself a musician and poet. Pianists 
who have merely mastered, or half mastered, 
the technical difficulties of Liszt’s music will 
do well to ponder over what is here written, 
for they dishonour the memory of one with 
whom virtuosity was for the most part— 
surely not always, as our author asserts—a 
means, notanend. M. Saint-Saéns points 
out many excellent features in Liszt’s music. 
All that he says is true enough, though the 
main question seems to us to be instinctively 
avoided. Does the thematic material in 
Liszt’s music display strong individuality ? 
The mode in which it is presented is for the 
most part highly attractive, but we are 
inclined to attribute the comparative in- 
difference shown towards his music gene- 
rally to the lack of depth and origin- 
ality of the subject-matter. The ‘Rhapsodies 
Hongroises,’ whether in piano or orchestral 
form, are perhaps the most appreciated of 
his works, and it is just in these compositions 
that we find really characteristic material, 
but then it is borrowed. 

M. Saint-Saéns’s attitude towards Wag- 
ner’s art-work and towards the Wagner 
party of the extreme right claims a 
moment’s attention. He is, of course, too 
clever a musician not to admire the work- 
manship of the master, and too true a one 
not to be affected by the power and 
grandeur of the music dramas; but all 
through the volume we feel that there are 
many things in Wagner’s dramas of which 
he does not approve. He has the courage 
of his opinions, which, however, are some- 
times curious. In one place he speaks of 
equal temperament which brought enhar- 
mony into the world and many of our 
modern musical woes. From that heresy 
Berlioz, he tells us, escaped, and he leads us 
to believe that Wagner, ‘‘]’enharmonie faite 
homme,” will perish, while Berlioz will 
live, admired by future ages. 

His contempt for Wagnerites who swear 
by every not2 and word penned by the 
master, who look upon him as a musical 
Messiah, who humbly adore what in his 
works they cannot understand, is amply 
justified. Let us quote one piquant passage: 





‘*Renoncement, humilité, abandon de la 
volonté et de la raison, amour de la souffrance, 
cest tout le mysticisme. Les mystiques 
chrétiens espéraient une compensation dans 
l’autre vie; nos néo-mystiques pensent - ils 
revivre dans un paradis ou ils pourront adorer 
le Trés-Saint-Drame-Musical en esprit et en 
vérité? Ce n’est pas impossible; rien n’est 
impossible.” 

We have spoken of influences from which 
our author could not escape—influences, 
however, which give a certain life and 
warmth to his writing. M. Jules Comte 
asked M. Saint-Saéns in 1897 to contribute 
an étude on “le mouvement musical con- 
temporain.” This étude is published at the 
end of the volume under notice, and therein 
our author expresses a doubt as to whether 
a composer ‘‘arrivant au terme d’une 
longue carriére” could be quite impartial. 
He fears that to be extremely doubtful. 
So do we; nevertheless all will read with 
extreme pleasure the pages of this clever, 
smartly written book. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Tuere were but few musical celebrations in 
London in honour of St. George’s Day, save the 
concert given last Saturday evening at the 
Albert Hall by Mr. William Carter, with the 
ambitious title ‘‘ Imperial Festival.” The pro- 
gramme comprised a number of familiar pieces, 


which were agreeably rendered by Miss Grace | 


Oakley, Miss Clara Butt, Miss Maryon Martin, 
Madame Belle Cole, and Messrs. Iver McKay, 
Griffith Percy, and Watkin Mills. Mr. Carter’s 
choir sang the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus,’ ‘‘See the 
conquering hero,” and Miss Allitsen’s ‘A 
Thanksgiving for Victory’ fairly well, and Miss 
Henriette Murkens played some violin solos in 
good style. Assistance was also provided by 
the band of the Royal Horse Guards, and by 
Mr. Churchill Sibley at the organ. 

A SYMPHONY concert given in aid of the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne’s War Fund, at the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, was fairly 
well attended. The programme included Sir A. 
Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, M. Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Le Rouet d’Omphale,’ and the 
‘Eroica,’ which works were interpreted with 
intelligence and with military-like precision 
under the conductorship of Mr. Paul Graener. 
Mr. Oscar Meyer’s reading of the Grieg Piano- 
forte Concerto in A minor was skilful and neat. 
Two movements from a flute concerto by Mozart 
had to be omitted, owing to the indisposition of 
Mr. A. Fransella; this was unfortunate, for 
Mozart’s two concertos for flute and small 
orchestra are seldom, if ever, played in public. 

Miss Marion SYDNEY gave an evening con- 
cert at the Steinway Hall on Tuesday evening. 
This lady’s voice is of sympathetic quality, but 
her rendering of ‘Che Faro’ from ‘ Orfeo’ was 
far from convincing. She was heard to better 
advantage in an aria from Vaccaj’s ‘ Giulietta e 
Romeo.’ Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Characteristic 
Waltzes’ were played by the Sidla Trio ; we do 
not, however, think the music happily presented 
in this transcription for piano and strings. 


Some features of unexpected musical interest 
are to be found at the Paris Exhibition. Besides 
frequent performances of modern music by the 
well-known Colonne orchestra, a small model 
church, ‘‘St. Julien des Ménétriers,” has been 
erected in the ‘‘ Vieux Paris,” where short per- 
formances are given at least twice a day of 
Church music of all periods, by the Chanteurs 
St. Gervais, with special attention to the unac- 
companied music of the Renaissance age for 
which they are celebrated. Thus on Easter 
Day afternoon were given an Easter motet by 
the French composer Richafort (sixteenth cen- 
tury), two numbers from an Easter cantata by 








J. S. Bach, and César Franck’s noble psalm 
‘Dextera Domini.’ Later, in a concert-hall 
close by, old French chansons, both for solo 
voices and for choir, and Palestrina’s madrigal 
‘** Mori il mio core.” Each morning a Mass (or 
the greater part of one) is sung, such as the 
‘Missa Brevis’ or Vittoria’s ‘*O quam glorio- 
sum”; and for the benefit of visitors who have 
not Fétis at their finger’s ends, a lecteur gives 
before each piece ‘‘une courte glose analytique 
et didactique.” The originator and director of 
the scheme is M. Ch. Bordés, of St. Gervais. 

Tue first part of the programme of the 
Selection Day (June 21st) at the Handel 
Festival will be devoted to the second and 
third parts of ‘Judas Maccabzeus.’ The second 
part will consist of airs and choruses from the 
operas and other secular works. 

A Hanpet Festival will be held at Bonn 
from May 24th to 26th. The scheme includes 
‘Saul,’ ‘Judas Maccabeeus,’ and ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,’ all of which works will be given 
according to the Chrysander version. 

Le Ménestrel of April 22nd states that Signor 
Sonzogno, the Milanese impresario, recently 
visited Paris, heard M. Gustave Charpentier’s 
‘Louise’ at the Opéra Comique, and at once 
decided to produce it next year at Milan. The 
same paper quotes from Le Figaro Herr Siegfried 
Wagner’s appreciation of that work. He pro- 
phecies a great future for the French composer, 
who, in writing his own libretto, has, he be- 
lieves, adopted the one and only method of pro- 
ducing a work perfect in unity. The same idea 
had, however, been already promulgated by his 
illustrious father. Theoretically no fault can 
be found with it; in practice, however, it may 
not always work well. 

THe recent news that Heinrich Vogl had 
recovered from illness has been followed by the 
announcement of his sudden death. Since 1865 
the distinguished impersonator, especially, of 
Tristan and of Loge (which réle he created at 
Bayreuth in 1876) had been one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Munich stage. He made his 
début there as Max in ‘Der Freischiitz.’ His 
widow became a member of the Munich com- 
pany in the same year as her late husband. 
Heinrich Vog] was born in the Munich suburb 
Au in 1845. He was a schoolmaster at Ebers- 
berg from 1862 to 1865, during which time he 
pursued his musical studies, devoting special 
attention to the cultivation of his voice. 

A SERIES of unpublished letters of Wagner, 
addressed, apparently, to the late Herr Janner, 
formerly director of the Karl Theater at Vienna, 
are shortly to be sold by auction. They reiate 
to the production of the ‘ Ring’ at the Vienna 
Opera. 

Pror. Prout’'s ‘The Orchestra’ has been 
translated into Russian. The second volume, 
on ‘Orchestral Combination,’ was undertaken 
by the son of Count Tolstoi. 

Next September there will be a competition 
for the Liszt scholarship at the Royal Academy 
of Music, founded in 1886. This is probably 
one of the most valuable prizes of its kind, for 
it not only entitles the successful candidate to 
three years’ free instruction, but also to a yearly 
sum (at present about 125/.) to enable him to 
continue his studies abroad for a further space 
of two years. 

Herr Epvarp Lassen, Liszt’s successor as 
Capellmeister at Weimar, and the composer of 
many delightful Lieder, has just celebrated the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth. 

ANnoTHER seventieth birth anniversary is to 
be celebrated at Vienna on May 18th, viz., that 
of Carl Goldmark, the distinguished opera 
composer. 

Tue Cologne Conservatorium will celebrate 
the jubilee of its existence on May 10th and the 
four following days. One concert will be 
organized by the present professors, a second 
by the present pupils, while at the third and 
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fourth concerts past students will be represented. 
Festivities will end with a convivial meeting in 
the Giirzenich, to which all old students are 
cordially invited. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

8un. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30; Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. London Musical Festival, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuxs. London Musical Festival, 3, Queen's Hall 

— Miles J. and F. Kufferath’s Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
Wep. London Musical Festival, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuvurs. London Musical Festival. 3, Queen’s Hall. 

= Royal Choral Society, 8, Albert Hall. 
Fert. London Musical Festival, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. London Musical Festival, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


ae 


THE WEEK. 


WynpduHam’s THEATRE.—‘ Cyrano de Bergerac,’ a Drama in 
Two Acts. Adapted from the French of M. Rostand by 
Stuart Ogilvie and Louis N. Parker. 

Drury Lane.—‘ Marsac of Gascony,’ an Heroic Romantic 
Comedy in Three Acts [Six Tableaux]. By Edward Vroom. 


Except in respect of omissions, which are 
mainly judicious, and the substitution, as a 
rule, of prose for verse, the version of 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ of Messrs. Ogilvie 
and Parker adheres closely to the lines of 
the original, scene following scene in exactly 
the same order. Concerning the literary 
execution of the English play it is impos- 
sible to speak until we have before us the 
text, fragments only of which in an intel- 
legible form travelled across the footlights. 
What was heard and seen, however, con- 
veyed the idea that the play, from the dra- 
matic standpoint, is far from a masterpiece. 
The literary worth of M. Rostand’s work 
is undisputed. It requires, however, a 
familiarity with French verse, rare even in 
days such as the present, in which French is 
a subject of zealous and intelligent study, to 
appreciate the grace and suppleness of M. 
Rostand’s alexandrines. That the whole is 
artificial militates little against it, for the 
age was artificial; that the language is 
boastful is of small account, it was a period 
of braggadocio. Men such as Cyrano, if one 
allows for the growth of legend, abounded, 
and M. Rostand might, had he chosen, 
have selected Montchrestien, another hero 
as brave, as extravagant, as reckless as 
Cyrano, and as able a dramatist to boot. 
What, however, does detract from the 
merit of the play is the attempt to assign 
absolute fidelity to a personage who is in 
part fantastic and mythical. A scene such 
as that in which Cyrano—falling, as he pre- 
tends, from the moon—detains the reluctant, 
but in the end fascinated, Comte de Guiche 
with the narration of the manner in which 
he mounted to that luminary, is a mixture of 
extravagance and pedantry. The ideas put 
forward are Cyrano’s. An analogy is sup- 
plied if we fancy Swift buttonholing a 
visitor and narrating to him the course of 
Gulliver’s voyage to Laputa. Many other 
things equally futile might be indicated 
by a crabbed critic of an ingenious and 
remarkable work. All, however, that is now 
called for is to state that the drama when 
witnessed in an English dress is seen to be 
deficient in grip, in sympathy, and in sin- 
cerity. It may not, moreover, be said that 
the responsibility for these impressions is 
due to the change of exponents. Mr. 
Wyndham’s Cyrano is less assertive and 
less buoyant than that of M. Coquelin, but 
more conceivable. His falsetto has less 
arrogance and defiance, but his love-making 
is more tender. When the language comes 





directly home to us we feel, however, that 


the sacrifice of Cyrano is more than 
Quixotic—is foolish and destructive of 
sympathy. What most favourably im- 
— us is the manner in which the 
ifficulties of a small stage are combated, 
and the opening action, with the large 
crowd by which it is supported and its 
diversified and characteristic incidents, is 
arranged. Except on the ground of con- 
scientiousness, the presentation of all these 
people is superfluous, and many of them 
might with advantage be dismissed. The 
mounting was good, and the only absurdity 
noticeable was the presentation of a play- 
bill, in itself an anachronism, headed 
Hotel de Burgundy, which is neither 
French nor English. Miss Mary Moore 


assigned coquetry and tenderness to Roxane | 
| Eva Moore was agreeable as the heroine, 


without being exactly the précieuse, and Mr. 
George Giddens was excellent as Rague- | 
neau. The performance as a whole has | 
value and interest. It is doubtful whether | 
it will make any very successful appeal to a 
public which is as ignorant of the epoch as 
it is of most things outside every - day 
experience. 

A curious fate has attended ‘ Le Capitaine | 
Fracasse’ of Théophile Gautier. Inspired 
by ‘Le Romant Comique’ of Scarron, 
Gautier began its composition about 1830, 
when the romantic movement was at its 
height. Near thirty years passed before 
in 1863 it saw the light. No dramatic pos- 
sibilities were detected in a work the exces- 
sive elaboration of which was one of its 
most noteworthy features. Two sons-in- 
law of the poet took it at last in hand, M. 
Catulle Mendés extracting from it in 1878 
the libretto of a comic opera, with music by 
M. Perrard, produced at the Lyrique, and 
M. Emile Bergerat supplying to the Odéon 
in 1896 an adaptation in verse of exemplary 
and painful fidelity. In the character of the 
hero, a species of Edgar of Ravenswood 
living alone with one faithful servant in the 
ruins of a feudal chateau, Mr. Edward 
Vroom, an American actor, saw a character | 
suited, as he thought, to himself. He has 
accordingly taken the subject, embroiled the 
hero Sigognac (whom he superfluously re- 
names Marsac) ina plot against Louis XIII. 
and Richelieu, such as under the protection 
of Gaston of Orleans broke out sporadically 
in France, played the eponymous hero 
in America, came to England, and after 
a few preliminary performances in the 
country has appeared in it at Drury Lane. 
The version is painfullyinept. Wherever it is | 
possible to go wrong Mr. Vroom has done so. | 
The mere changes in the names of the | 
strolling players who constitute the princi- 
pal characters are provoking. Isabelle, a 
name taken from Italian comedy into 
French, and signifying a type of amoureuse, 
who is ‘‘un peu maitresse femme touchant 
a Amazone,” becomes Louise. Léandre, 
‘un jeune damaret, élégant, aimable, bien 
vu des femmes,” preserves his name, but 
becomes a middle-aged comedian. Scapin, 
Blazius, and Zerbine disappear, as does 
the Matamore, whom the hero replaces in 
his réle, le Capitaine Fracasse, being one of 
the numerous names bestowed on the brag- 
gart descended from the ‘ Miles gloriosus ”’ 
of Plautus. Finally, Hérode, the manager 
of the troupe, becomes Pontalais. Instead 








of granting the shelter of his house, which 
is all he possesses, to a company adrift and 





caught in a storm, the hero invites to the 
Chateau de la Misére a huge company, 
knowing that he has nothing to give them 
but “garbure,” a local soup of cabbage 


and bacon. In every way, indeed, the 
work is vulgarized, the speeches of the 
characters are enriched with the latest 
species of slang, and the whole has not a 
touch of distinction or literary value. 
Under these conditions, though sorry 
for the inhospitable and unmelodious de- 
monstrations of the audience, we are not 
surprised at the hilarity from time to time 
provoked. It is, indeed, difficult, in view of 
some of the speeches, to believe that the 
laughter of the public was not intentionally 





challenged. Mr. Vroom indulged in the 
showiest style of melodramatic acting, Miss 


and Messrs. Julian Cross, Dagnall, Fulton, 
Fuller Mellish, and O’Neill were seen to 
some advantage. 








‘THE INTERLUDE; OR, COMEDIE OF JACOB 
AND ESAU.’ 

Fut justice has not been done to the re- 
markable character of this dramatic work, 
though Mr. Collier and others have acknow- 
ledged it to be ‘‘much superior to anything 
that had appeared before it.” Henry Bynne- 
man published the extant edition in 1568, but 
it must not be compared with others of that iate 
date. It had been licensed to Henry Sutton 
eleven years previously, and possibly printed 
then. 

There are several general as well as special 
points to be noted in connexion with this play. 
It seems to be one of the first that has dispensed 
with all allegorical treatment ; the first that is 
constructed with regard to the unities, and is 
divided into five acts and numerous scenes ; the 
first that has given a descriptive list of the 
dramatis persone, and determined suitable 
attire. I do not forget ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister’; but the suggestion that Udall wrote 
it for the Eton boys is unfounded either on fact 
or on probability. Latin was the language of 
the school plays then. J do not know whether 
any writer before Warton attempted to fix its 
date as 1550, on the assertion that it was quoted 
in the first edition of Thomas Wilson’s ‘ Rule of 
Reason,’ 1551 ; but I do know that every writer 
since, down to the writer of Udall’s life in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ has echoed 
the error. Merygreek’s letter is not quoted in 
the first edition of the ‘ Rule of Reason,’ nor is 
it quoted even in the second. It does not appear 
until the edition of 1553, when the work was 
completely revised and issued in a quarto in- 
stead of an octavo form, when there was space 
for the long lines. In that edition, on folio 67, 
there appears for the first time Merygreek’s. 
letter in both methods of punctuation. That, 
therefore, only proves that the ‘ Interlude’ was 
written by 1653, and tells nothing concerning 
either acting or printing. It was not licensed 
till 1566 ; and as the only copy extant has no 
title-page, we do not know when it appeared, 
or if it were the first edition. It is acknow- 
ledged to have been altered considerably, and. 
we have no proof as to the original division into 
acts and scenes. In any case, ‘ The Interlude 
of Jacob and Esau’ appears earlier in the 
Stationers’ registers. 

There had been one of the miracle plays on 
the same subject, but it bears no resemblance 
to the ‘Interlude.’ The story of the latter: 
is taken from Holy Writ, but it is not a 
religious play, properly so called. There 
is no attempt to teach Anglicanism or- 
Catholicism. It is only an artistic attempt 
to paint the situation and the environment of 
the patriarchs. Subordinate characters are 
introduced, friends and neighbours, well drawn. 
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and harmoniously coloured, to throw out the 
characters of the two brothers. The author 
must have been accustomed to act, and knew 
what could be put upon the stage. The didactic 
efforts are veiled, and, except for one or two 
lively soliloquies, there are no long speeches. 
There is a vein of humour running through all, 
that never verges either on coarseness or pro- 
fanity. It may justly be named a ‘‘comedie,” 
as it claims to be. 

The most striking feature in the play is the 
modernness of its style, which suggests that the 
author was one of the leaders of the literary 
developments of the metropolis. It could be 
acted to-day with verve by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society or a public-school company. The 
terminal prayer shows that it had been acted 
before the queen; the question of exact date 
is, Before which queen? [t could not have been 
licensed for printing before the acting, as an 
unprinted play was a sine qua non in Court 
revels. The prayer for the clergy at the end 
would not have preceded the prayer for the 
queen in Elizabeth's reign, but the absence of 
all allusion to we Ree of the previous reign 
throws its representation back to 1553-4. When 
it was written we Cannot judge; the proverbs, 
phrases, and allusions are not localized. The 
songs introduced suggest that it was written by 
one accustomed to music ; the sacred character 
of two of them reveals the familiar practise of 
church music. Two of the characters—the bright 
little Abra and the saucy little Mido—seem 
evidently created for special chorister boys. It 
is very different in style from the interludes of 
Redford of St. Paul's, and seems, indeed, on 
the face of it, like a play of the Royal Chapel. 
There I believe it had its origin. But the 
Gentlemen of the Chapel, between 1547 and 
1557, were more distinguished for music than 
for literature. Palfreyman edited, it is true, 
the sayings of the Wise Men ; Shephard wrote 
some songs. The only one of them that we are 
assured did write interludes was William Hunnis. 
The authority for the statement is the preface 
to ‘The Hyve Full of Hunnye,’ by Thomas 
Newton, of Chester, translator, and editor of 
the plays of Seneca. It is quite likely that the 
observation of classical rules had somewhat to 
do with his praise. Hunnis is, moreover, known 
to have made a particular study of the Book of 
Genesis. ‘The Hyve Full of Hunnye’ is only 
a metrical rendering of it, and many stories 
therefrom are woven into his later poems, as 
‘The Fall of Adam,’ ‘The Chastity of Joseph,’ 
&e. 

I believed I had found a link of association in 
the words ‘‘ pottage of rice”” being used both in 
the ‘Interlude’ and in Hunnis’s metrical ren- 
dering; but I find that the rendering in 
Matthew’s Bible and the Bishops’ Bible also 
gives ‘‘rice.” ‘* Lentiles ” is a later equivalent, 
though the Talmud says it was a dish of peas, 
prepared for Isaac. It may be objected that 
the style of Hunnis’s metrical renderings is 
quite unlike those of the drama; but I have 
shown elsewhere that dramatic representations 
formed the real business of his life. His reli- 
gious verses were only his ‘‘ recreations.” His 
psalms, hymns, and Scriptural passages were 
set in the conventional ballad measure, to suit 
the Reformed Church melodies and popular airs. 
The chief desire of the authors of such was to 
educate, therefore to keep as closely as possible 
to the text, while the music guided the rhythm. 
The religious verses of Hunnis are quite as 
good as—better, indeed, than—those of Bishop 
Coverdale or Archbishop Parker, and often as 
good as those of Sir Thomas Wyat. The baldest 
style he ever produced is matched in the verses 
of ‘The Poet,’ Prologue, and Epilogue of ‘The 
Interlude.’ The lyric style of his poems in 
‘The Paradise of Dainty Devices’ is quite of the 
same class as Abra’s song ‘‘ Yong doth it prick 
that will be a thorn.” No certified plays have 
come down to us to illustrate his dramatic lan- 
guage, but a curious parallel may be found in 





the examples of his colloquial style in the 
depositions and confessions at the time of the 
conspiracy in 1555-6 ; and of his vein of thought 
and allusion in his poem called ‘The Complaint 
of Old Age.’ The reference to Esau ‘‘ winning 
his spurs ” and other chivalric allusions suggest 
that the writer had been associated with the 
nobility just in the way that we know Hunnis 
had been. The description of Rebecca’s psalm- 
singing harmonizes well with the opinion that 
the play was written by one of the metrical 
renderers of Edward VI.; and it must not be 
forgotten that psalm-singing was not at first 
anathematized by the Catholics. The two dates 
associated with the book are significantly related 
to two crises in the life of the man. It was 
printed by Bynneman in 1568, shortly after 
Hunnis had been appointed Master of the 
Children of the Chapel Royal, and his work had 
thus secured a new attraction for possible pur- 
chasers. But ‘The Interlude’ was the first 
book licensed to Henry Sutton in 1557, and the 
second was ‘The Court of Venus,’ probably the 
revised version. Hunnis had been carried a 
traitor to the Tower in 1556, and lay there 
during Mary’s reign. His books and papers 
would be left at the mercy of friend or foe, 
censor or publisher. 

In regard to mannerisms, we may note 
the introduction of horns and hounds and 
hallooing on the stage —a device he after- 
wards used for Elizabeth’s delectation in the 
play of ‘Narcissus,’ 1571, and in another 
unnamed play in 1574, for both of which the 

ueen granted him double the usual reward. 
on about suitable costume was also a feature 
in his character. Whenever Hunnis had a play 
performed, the cost of the ‘‘ Revels” seemed to 
rise. 

William Hunnis was also curiously associated 
with ‘‘ gardens” all his life, and littie Abra 
gives us the first list of kitchen vegetables 
recorded in any poem. 

Of course I am well aware that all my argu- 
ments do not amount to a certainty. But they 
give us more than possibility, a high degree of 
probability, which is increased by the negative 
fact that there seems to be no other possible 
claimant able to be put forward. And now to 
illustrate some of the characteristics of the play, 
I may analyze it. 

The full title, probably expanded by the 
printer, is 

“A newe mery and wittie Comedie or Enterlude 
newely imprinted, treating upon the historie of 
Jacob and Esau, taken out of the xxvii chap. of the 
first booke of Moses entituled Genesis. 

‘‘The partes aud names of the Players, who are to 
be considered to be Hebrews, and so should be 
apparailed with attire. 

1. The Prologe, a Poete. 

2. Isaac, an olde man, father to Jacob and Esau. 

3. Rebecca, an olde woman, wife to Isaac. 

4, Esau, a yong man and a bunter. 

5. Jacob, a yong man of godly conversation. 

6. Zeethar, a neighbour. 

7. Hanan, a neighbour to Isaac also. 

8. Ragau, servaunt onto Esau. 

9. Mido, a little Boy leading Isaac. 

10. Debora, the nurse of Isaac's tente. 

11. Abra, a little wench, servant to Rebecca. 
Three very poor verses represent the poet by 
way of prologue :— 

But now for our comming we shal exhibite here 
Of Jacob and Esau howe the story was...... 


V'hat if this storie may your eyes or eares delite 
We pray you of pacience, while we it recite. 

In the first scene of the first act Ragau, the 
servant to Esau, 
‘“‘entreth with his hornes at his back, his hunting 
staffe in his hande, and leadeth iii greyhoundes, or, 
as may be, two. Here he counterfaiteth how his 
master calleth him up in the morning and of his 
answers,” 
He thinks he might well have had four hours’ 
more sleep, but that is always the way with 
Esau :— 
For there is none other life with him day by day 
But up, Ragau, ye drowsy hoggeshead, up I say; 
Why then? Up, willit not be? Up! I come anon...... 


Nowe the deuil etoppe that same yallyng throte (thynke I, 
Somewhiles). For from he call, farewell all winke of eye. 





Begin he once to call, I sleepe no more that stounde 
Though + an houres sleepe wer worth x thousand 
pound...... 
Then come on at once, take my quiver and my bowe, 
Fette Lovell my hounde, and my horne to blowe, 
Then forth goe we fastyng an howre or two ere day 
Before we may well see either our handes or way, 
And there raunge we the wild forest, no crumme of bread 
From morning to starcke night coming within our head...... 
But in faith his fashions displease more than me 
And will have but a madde ende one day, we shall see. 
He passeth nothing on Rebecca his mother, 
And much less passeth he on Jacob his brother. 
But peace, mumme, no more, I see Maister Esau. 
Esau. Howe nowe, are we all ready, Servant Ragau ? 
Art thou up forallday man? Art thou ready now ?...... 
: ba have no cause that I knowe, any fault to 
'ynde 
Except that we disease our tent and neighbours all 
With rising over early each day when ye call...... 
Hsau. What care I for waking a sorte of clubbish loutes ? 
(Here Esau bloweth his horne againe. 
Therefore have at it, once more will I blow my Horne 
To give my neighbour loutes an haile peal, in a morne. 
(Here he speaketh to his dogges. 
Now, my Maister Lightfoote, how say you to this geare ? 
Will you do your duetie to redde or fallow Deare ? 
And Swan, mine owne good curre, I do thinke in my minde 
The game shall runne apace if thou come farre behinde. 


Ragau advises him to think of his mother, and 
to take his brother Jacob with him. Esau beats 
him for the suggestion. 

Esau. Come on now, let us goe, God send us game and 


lucke, 
And if my hande serve me well— 
Ragau. Ye will kill a Ducke. 


In the second act the roused neighbours con- 
verse on Esau’s uncomfortable early horn-blow- 
ing, and discuss the importance of good education 
to the young. In the fourth scene Isaac and 
Rebecca commune together, and the mother 
blames Esau and praises Jacob :— 

Isaac. Well, now goe we hence; little Mido, where art 

ou ? 


t ? 
Mido. I have stoode here all thys while listening howe 


you 
And my Dame Rebecca have bene laying the lawe. 
But she hath as quick answers as ever I sawe, 
Ye could not speake anything unto her so thicke 
But she had bir answere as ready and as quicke. 
Isaac. Yea, women’s answers are but fewe times to seeke. 
Mido. But I did not see Esau neither all this week; 
Nor do I love your sonne Esau so well 
As I do love your sonne Jacob, by a great deale. 
Isaac. No, doest thou, Mido, and tell me the cause why ? 
Mido. Why ? for I do not! And no other cause know I. 
But everybody, as well one as another, 
Doe wish that Jacob had bene the elder brother. 
Isaac. Well, come on, let us goe. 
Mido, And who shall leade you, I ? 
Kebecctz. No, it is my office as long as I am by. 
And I would all wives as the worlde this day is 
Woulde unto their husbandes lykewise do their office. 
Mido. Why, Dame Rebecca, then all wedded men shold be 
blinde. 
Rebecca. What, thou foolish ladde, no such thing was in 
my minde. 

Act II. treats of the hunger of Ragau and 
Esau, the meeting with Jacob, the greedy 
acceptance of the food at any price, and the 
determination not even to share it with the dis- 
consolate Ragau, who waits grumbling without, 
though providently he had secured a private 
store :— 

Well, much good do it you, with your pottage of rice; 
I would fast and fare yll, ere I eate of that price. 


Would I sell my birthright, beyng an eldest sonne? 
Forsoth then were it a faire threade that I had spunne. 


Mido tumbles out of the tent convulsed with 
laughter, and he mimics Esau’s manners and his 
phrases to Ragau :— 
** Sweet rice pottage, Jacob!” 
“Very good food, Jacob!” 
When Esau comes forth satisfied, Ragau re- 
proaches him with his selfish forgetfulness of 
his hungry servant and with the enormity of 
his folly. But Esau does not concern himself 
about his servant, and does not view his promise 
as binding in relation to his brother. Mean- 
while, there is gratitude in Rebecca’s tent, and 
the mother proposes 
With an hymne or a psalme let the Lord be praised. 
Mido suggests a universal favourite. 
[Here they knele downe to singe all foure, saving that 
Abra its slackest, and Mido ts quickest.) 

Blessed be thou. O the God of Abraham, 
For thou art the Lord our God, and none but thou. 

In this act occurs a little skirmish between 


the children :— 
Rebecca. I charge you twain, Abra and little Mido,— 
Mido. Nay, ye should have set Mido before Abra, I trow, 
For I am a man toward and 80 is not she. 
Abra. No. But yet I am more woman toward than ye. 
Rebecca. I charge you both that whatever hath been 


spoken 
Ye do not to any living body open. 
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Abra, For my part it shall to no body uttered be. 
Mido. And slit my tongue, if ever it come out for me. 
But if any tell, Abra here will be prattling, 
For they say women ever will be chattering. 
Abra. There is none bere that prattleth so much as thou. 

Act III. carries on the conversation between 
Esau and Isaac, and the departure of Esau and 
Ragau on a special hunting expedition. 

Act IV. gives the consultation of Rebecca ard 
Jacob, describes the selection of the kid by 
Jacob and Mido, and the preparation by Rebecca 
and Abra. This paints a charming picture of 
the girl, who sings the second song, with an 
evident reference to Esau :— 

[And while she sings let her sweep with a broome. 
It hath bene a proverbe before I was borne, 
Yong doth it pricke that will be a thorne,* 
Who will be evil or who will be good, 
Who geven to truth or who to falsehood, 
Kche bodies youth sheweth a great likelihood, 
For yong doth it pricke that will be a thorne, &c. 
Abra (to Deborra}. I must to the gardene as fast as I can 
trotte, 
As I was commaunded, to fet hearbes for the potte, 
But in the meantime, I pray you, aurse, looke about 
And see well to the fyre that it go not out. 
I will aumble so fast that I will soon be there, 
And here again, I trow, ere an horse licke his eare. ; 
Deborra {alone}. There is not a pretier gyrle within this 
mile 
Than this Abra wil be within this little while, 
As true as any stele: ye may trust her with gold, 
Though it were a busbell, and not a penny tolde, 
As quicke about her work that must be quickly sped, &c. 
Abra [returns]. I have b:ought here good herbes and of 
them plenty 
To make both broth and farcing, and that full deinty...... 
Here is time and percelie, spinache and rosemarye, 
Endive, suckorie, lacteux, violette, clary, 
Liverworte, marygolde, sorell, hartestung and sage, 
Peniryal, purselane, buglosse and borage, 
With many very good herbes, mce than I do name. 


The Biblical story is closely followed in the 
following scenes. In scene ix. Mido is released: 
I may now go play, Jacob leadeth Isaac. 

But never sawe I such a pretty knacke 
How Jacob beguiled his father now slightly ; 
Now I see it true, the blinde eate many a flie. 

Act V. deals with Esau’s disappointment. He 

brings in venison : — 

I trow I have now wonne my spurs forever, 

For once better venison killed I never...... 

And when I am once in my place of succession 

And have all man’s thinges in full possession 

I shall wring all loutes and make them stoupe (I trowe), 

I shall make the slaves couche as low as dog to bowe, 

I shall rustle among them as of another sort 

Than Isaac hath done and with another port. 

When the explanation comes Esau feels a bitter 
revenge :— 

To live as an underling, under such a loute! 

Ab, hypocrite, Ab, hedgecreeper, ah, sembling wretche, 

I will be even with him for this subtil!l fetche...... 

I may fortune one day him to dispatche and ridde : 

The Lord will not see all things, some thing may be hid...... 
In a following scene Ragau moralizes :— 

Nay, I thought ever it would come to such a passe, 

Since he sold his heritage like a very asse. 

Esau breaks into a group of servants, and 
threatens everybody :— 

I will get a good sworde, for thereby must I live. 

Ragau. Live, quod you? We are like to live God 
knoweth how! 

Esau, What, ye saucie merchaunt, are yea prater now ? 
The parents send Jacob away to Laban; and 
after another violent outbreak Esau is persuaded 
to forgive his brother for his father’s sake ; and 
Isaac prays, and they all sing :— 

Ob Lord, the God of our father Abraham, 

Howe deepe and unsearcheable are thy judgments ! 

Thy Almightiful hande did create and frame 

Both heaven and earth and all the elements. 

Man of the earth thou hast formed and create, &c. 

Then the Poet enters with a sort of chorus- 
Epilogue, and the ‘‘ comedy ” ends with a prayer 
for the clergy, for the queen’s majesty, the 
councillors, nobility, and subjects. 

While I definitely claim this one particular 
interlude or ‘‘comedie” for Hunnis, I think 
there is a high probability that he wrote some 
of the other unclaimed dramas of his period. 
One in particular I imagine may be his, ‘The 
Godly Queen Hester,’ a play, unfortunately, 
rather inaccessible at present. Hester had a 
chapel royal, and called its choir to sing before 
her. It is probably this play that isreferred to 
by Heywood in conjunction with ‘ Narcissus’ in 
* This proverb is frequently quoted in the sixteenth cen- 
tury—among other places, in Lyly’s ‘ Woman in the Moon,’ 
1597, Act 111. Tellus says: ‘* But timely madame crookes a 
4 that will bea camocke, and yong it prickes that will be 
a therne.” 





1612 as ‘Haman.’ The third play, grouped 
with these, was ‘Phzthon.’ Now it is quite 
possible that one of the names left blank by the 
clerk in the revels book might be ‘The Storie 
of Phethon’; and it is certain that among the 
expenses appear ‘‘ double girtes to keep the sun 
in the cloudes,” and a ‘‘ paire of great wings of 
estrich feathers,” and the three may have been by 
the same author ; but I put forward no definite 


claims at present. Arguments towards assigning 


authorship are of definite value in themselves, 
and become more important if they stimulate 
efforts to disprove them by the opposition of 
more cogent reasoning. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








THE DALY THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 


Mr. Rome must excuse my apparent rude- 
ness, but he did not buy the Hogarth portrait 
of Peg Woffington (lot 799) at the Lonsdale sale 
in 1887. The Hogarth portrait which he did 
purchase (lot 800) came immediately after the 
Peg Woflington, and is of Mrs. Garrick ; she is 
in pink and white dress and straw hat, holding 
a bouquet of flowers. Each portrait realized 
105 guineas, hence, I presume, Mr. Rome’s 
confusion, which, however, is no excuse for a 
superfluous ‘‘ correction.” The Peg Woftington 
canvas is 36in. by 27in., and the Mrs. Garrick 
24in. by 20in. Mr. Harvey bought the Peg 
Woflington. She is represented in a blue and 
white dress, leaning on a stone plinth covered 
with a crimson drapery, a pet canary on her 
left shoulder, and a birdcage at her side. 

W. KR. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Muir. Jane May appeared at the Lyric on 
Wednesday afternoon in her old part of Pierrot 
in ‘L’Enfant Prodigue,’ and gave once more 
a touching representation of the character. M. 
Courtés and Madame Schmidt reappeared in 
their well-remembered réles of Pierrot pére and 
Madame Pierrot. 

THE six afternoon representations of Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s ‘ You Never Can Tell’ will begin 
at the Strand Theatre on Wednesday, under the 
direction of Messrs. Yorke Stephens and James 
Welch. The piece was in rehearsal for a time 
at the Haymarket, but the idea of producing it 
was abandoned on account of the difficulties of 
the masked ball in the last act. 


On May 10th Signora Duse will begin at the 
Lyceum a series of sixteen performances, in the 
course of which she will, according to present 
arrangements, be seen in ‘ Hermat,’ ‘ Cavalleria 
Rusticana,’ ‘La Locandiera,’ and other pieces, 
including, it is said, an Italian version of ‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 

Ir has been announced that Mr. Wyndham 
has in contemplation a revival of ‘As You Like 
It.’ No such intention exists in his mind. 

Mrs. Lanetry is thinking of reappearing in 
London in the autumn in a drama by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan. In consequence of the 
interruption to her plans due to the prohibition 
in various cities of ‘The Degenerates,’ her 
American tour has not been a financial success. 

‘MapamMe Bvurrerrty,’ a dramatization by 
Mr. David Belasco of a Japanese story by Mr. 
John Luther Long, is given this evening as an 
afterpiece at the Duke of York’s, with Miss 
Evelyn Millard as the heroine. 

‘La MarraIneE DE CHARLEY,’ M. Ordonneau’s 
adaptation of ‘ Charley’s Aunt,’ first seen at the 
Théatre Cluny on September 14th, 1894, has 
been revived at the same house. Unlike most 
adaptations from the English, it has been a 
success. M. Ordonneau is one of the most 
indefatigable adapters from the English. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Crown 8vo. profusely illustrated, 3s. 6d. net each. 


Under the above title MESSRS. BELL are publishing a 
series of historical and descriptive handbooks, dealing with 
the principal public scbools of England. They are intended 
to give a short account of the foundation and history of 
each school, a description of the growth and present condi- 
tion of the buildings, a trustworthy account of the method 
and routine of the educational system, and, lastly, accurate 
information as to the games, amusements, and non- 
scholastic interests which may prevail in the school. 

The books so compiled will, it is hoped, serve two purposes, 
Firstly, they will be useful to parents who are contending: 
with tbe }roblem as to how and where to educate their 
sons ; and, secondiy, they will probably be interesting to 
alumni of the school, whetber present or past, as a com- 
mentary on, or a memorial of, their own school life. 


FIRST VOLUME OF SERIES. 
CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Tod, 


M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford ; 
Assistant Master at Charterhouse. With 58 
Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by L, 
Marshall, Assistant Master at Charterhouse. 
[Ready. 


PART III. NOW READY, 4to, 9s. net. 
CORPUS POETARUM LATIN- 


ORUM, a se aliisque denuo recognitorum et 
brevi lectionum varietate instructorum, edidit 
JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE, Litt.D. 


Contents. —GRATTIUS. KHdited by J. P. Postgate.— 
MANILIUS. Edited by Malvin Bechert. —PHADRUS. 
Edited by James Gow.—ZTNA. Edited by Robinson Kllis. 
—PERSIUS. Kdited by W C. Summers.—LUCAN. Edited 
by W. E. Heitland.—VALERIUS FLACCUS. Kdited by 
J. B. Bury. 


In Two Parts, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


GREGOROVIUS’ HISTORY of the 
CITY of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. 
Translated by Mrs. HAMILTON. Vol. VII, 
The FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 

A TREATISE on STAIR BUILD- 
ING and HANDRAILING. Intended for the 
Use of House and Ship Joiners, Builders, 
Architects, and Students. ty WILLIAM 
MOWAT, M.A., and ALEXANDER MOWAT, 
M.A. With 440 Illustrations, 


Imperial 8vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. 5. PRIOR. With about 
300 Illustrations by G. C. Horsley. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


DONATELLO. With 40 Illustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. By HOPE 


REA, Author of ‘‘luscan Artists.’ 
[Bell's Great Masters. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo. s. 6d. each, 
CARLISLE. By C. Eley. With 29 


Illustrations, 


ST. PAUL'S. By the Rev. Arthur 
DIMOCK, M.A., Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk. 
With 39 Illustrations. Large - Paper Edition, 
250 Copies only, 2s. 6d. net. 

UNIFORM VOLUME, crown Svo. 1s. 6d. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY and 
DEERHUkS!. By H.J. 1. J. MASSE, M.A. 
With 44 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF “THE METALLURGICAL SERIES.” 
Edited by Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B. D.C.L. F.R.S. 


THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 
By H. F. COLLINS, Assoc.R.S.M. M.Inst.M.M. 


In 2 vols. each complete in itself, and sold separately, large 8vo. handsome cloth, with Tables, Illustrations, &c. 

















PART IL—LEAD. 16s. PART I1—SILVER. 16s. 
A Complete and Exhaustive Treatise on the MANUFACTURE of LEAD, with Sections | Comprising Details regarding the SOURCES and TREATMENT of SILVER ORES, 
on SMELT ING and DESILVERIZATION, and Chapters on the Assay and Analysis of the | together with Descriptions of PLANT, MACHINERY, and PROCESSES of MANU- 
Materials involved. ‘ FACTURE, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. 


** Enters into competition with works that stand in the VERY FIRST RANK of Metallurgical Literature.” — Mining Journal. 
*‘The author has brought a WIDE RANGE of knowledge to bear on the subject.’’—Nature. 


MINING, METALLURGY, AND ENGINEERING. 


Pocket size, strongly bound in leather, with pocket, 3s. 6d. SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, cloth, 5s.; leather, 6s. 6d. 


The MINING ENGINEERS’ REPORT BOOK and | PROSPECTING for MINERALS. A Practical Hand- 





DIRECTORS’ and SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE to MINING REPORTS. By EDWIN book for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all interested in the Opening Up an@ 
R. FIELD, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of Mining Property and org ages of New Lands. By S. HERBERT COX, Assoc.R.S.M. M.Inst.M.M. 
: c 


Tabulating Reports, &c., and detachable blank pages for Notes. 
‘‘Ingeniously devised...... cannot but prove serviceable.’’—Scotsman. 


“ An IMPORTANT ADDITION to technical literature.’ ’—Mining Journal, 
Large crown 8vo. SIXTH EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


NOW READY, with Plates and illustrations, cloth, 6s. ‘ASSAYING (A TEXT- BOOK of). By C. Beringer, F, I. Cc. 
The CYANIDE PROCESS of GOLD EXTRACTION. AL F.C.S., and J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C. F.C.S., Lecturer to the Mining Assoc and Inst. 
Text-Book for Metallurgists and Students at Schools of Mines, &c. By JAMES of Cornwall, and late Public Analyst for the ‘County of Cornwall. With 40 additional 
PARK, F.G.S. M.Inst.M.M., late Director Thames School of Mine:, and Geological pages on Cyanide Processes, Nickel, &c. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams and 
Surveyor and Mining Geologist to the Government of New Zealand. FIRST | Tables. 
ENGLISH EDITION, thoroughly Revised and greatly Enlarged from the Third (New ““A REALLY MERITORIOUS WORK.” —Nature. 


ee eee with additional details concerning the Siemens-Halske and other ‘GAS, OIL, and AIR ENGINES. By Bryan Donkin, 
M. Inst.C. E. With many Illustrations. Large 8vo. handsome cloth. THIRD 


VALVES and VALVE GEARING : including Coriiss EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Rewritten. oat [At press. 


‘*The BEST BOOK now published on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines.”’— Engineer. 


Valves 1 Trip Gear. A Practical Text-Book for Engineers, Draughtsmen, 1 
Sturents. By CHARLES HURST. With numerous Illustrations and Folding Plates. STEAM and the STEAM ENGINE (An ELEMENTARY 


SECOND EDITION, Revised. 7s. 6d. 4 aes MANUAL of). By Prof. ANDREW JAMIESON, M Inst.C.E. M.Inst.E.E. F.R.S.E- 
‘* VALUABLE to all Engineers seeking RELIABLE and CLEAR information. With numerous Illustrations and Examination Questions. SEVEN1H EDITION. 


Industries and Tron. 


ENGINEERING DRAWING and DESIGN. By S. H. 


WELLS, WhSc. A.MI.C.E. A.M.I.Mech.E. In Two Parts. Sold separately. 
THIRD EDITION. I. PRACTICAL GEOMETRY: Plane and Solid. 3s. II. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘““A most SATISFACTORY GUIDE to the apprentice and student.’”’—Zngineer. 


‘MUNRO and JAMIESON’S ELECTRICAL POCKET- 


BOOK. For Electricians and Engineers. By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., and Prof. 





MACHINE and ENGINE DRAWING and DESIGN. 4s. 6d. With numerous JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E. F.R.S.E. FOURTEENTH EDITION, Revised and En- 
Examples and Illustrations. | larged. Pocket size, leather, Rs. 6d. 
‘“ A THOROUGHLY USEFUL WORK, exceedingly well written.”—Nature. ** WONDERFULLY PERFECT.’’—Electrician. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK. READY IMMEDIATELY. READY IMMEDIATELY, FULLY ILLUS?RATED. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND CONSTRUCTION OF With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Practice: 


PUMPING MACHINERY ROAD MAKING and MAINTEN- 


ANCE: a Practical Treatise for Engineers, Surveyora,. 








(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). and others. By THOMAS AITKEN, Assoc.M. Inst C.E., 
Applied to MINING, TOWN WATER SUPPLY, DRAINAGE of LAND, &c. —— of the pe nr Municipal and County 
Engineers; Member of the Sanitary Inst. ; Surveyor to 
es ss By HENRY DAVE Y, P ss “ the County Council of Fife, Cupar Division. Large 8vo.. 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, F.G.S. handsome cloth, with numerous Plates, Diagrams, and 
With Frontispiece, several Plates, and over 250 Illustrations. Illustrations. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK. JUST OUT. lés. READY IN A FEW DAYS. Crown 8vo. handsome cloth, fully illustrated. 


FLESH FOODS: with Methods for their Chemical, 


CHEMISTS, and ANALYSTS. A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others Microscopical, and Bacteriological Examination. A Practical Handbook for Medical 
having Control of Dairies. With numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. By H. Men, Analysts, Inspectors, and others. By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, 
DROOP RICHMOND, F.C.S., Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy Company. B.A.(Oxon.), F.I.C., Member of Council, Society of Public Analysts. With numerous- 
“Mr. Droop Ric hmond’s...... opinions are listened to as those of a leading authority...... Tables, Illustrations, and a Coloured Plate. 
In our opinion the book is the BEST CONTRIBUTION ON THE SUBJECT THAT HAS YET APPEARED <i This work is a complete compendium of the CHEMISTRY OF ANIMAL TISSUES. I 
in the English language.’ ’— Lancet. contains direetions for the detection of morbid conditions, putrefactive changes, and 
“A COMPLETE RESUME of theoretical and practical knowledge, written in easy, in- | poisonous or injurious constituents, together with an account of their causes and 


DAIRY CHEMISTRY for DAIRY MANAGERS, 





telligible language.’”’—Analyst. | effects.—PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 
, 
GRIFFIN’S STANDARD MEDICAL WORKS. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised and 7 21s. | JUST OUT. SECOND ENGLISH EDITION, Revised and greatly Enlarged, 30s. 

CLINICAL MEDICINE: a Practical Handbook for The CENTRAL NERVOUS ORGANS (The ANATOMY 

Practitioners and Students. By JUDSON BURY, M.D. F.R.C.P., Physician to the | of), in HEALTH and DISEASE. By Prof. OBERSTEINER, of Vienna. Translated 

Manchester Royal Infirmary. With New Chapters on ‘SKIN DISEASES ” and on by ALEX HILL, M.A. M.D., Master of Downing College. 

eatiatiecs thax tadnass nm Getwend Fate MEDICINE,’ With numerous “Dr. Hill has enriched the work with many Notes of his own......Dr. Obersteiner’s 

“We may say at once that Dr. JuDSoN BURY HAS SUCCEEDED WELL. His book...... will | work is admirable...... INVALUABLE AS A TEX'-BOOK.”—British Medical Journal. 

take a PROMINENT PLACE.’’—Lancet, | With Illustrations, several in Colours, 10s. 6d. 


ATLAS of URINARY SEDIMENTS (with S Special “OUTLINES of BACT ERIOLOGY : a Practical Handbook 








Reference to their Clinical Significance). Edited by SHERIDAN DELEPINE, | ,, Adapted by WM. ST. CLAIR SYMMERS, M.B Aberd. 
M.B. C.M.Edin., from the German of Dr. HERMAN REIDER. Contains far more information than the original Work.’’—Literature. 
“Has gafned immensely through the editorship of Prof. Delépine.”’ ‘*The coloured illustrations give the student an EXACT IDEA of what he may expect to. 

— Glasgow Medical Journal. | see under the microscope.’’—Dublin Medical Jcurnal. 

T OUT. Handsome cloth, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, Revised, 

MARINE "METEORO LOGY for OFFICERS of the |A MEDICAL and SURGICAL HELP for SHIPMASTERS, 
MERCHANT NAVY. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, Joint-Author of ‘ Navigation, INCLUDING FIRST AID at SEA. By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.R.C.S., Principal 
Theoretical and Practical.” With numerous Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations, and Medical Officer, Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich. With latest Re gulations respecting 
a Facsimile Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-book. Medical Stores, &c. (Griffin's Nautical Series. 

(Griffin's Nautical Series. “SOUND, JUDICIOUS, REALLY HELPFUL.”’— Lancet. 
NEW EDITION, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 3s. 6d READY IMMEDIATELY, SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL ISSUE, 7s 

The FLOWERING PLANT: First Principles ‘of Botany. OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of SCIENTIFIC and LEARNED 
By Prof. J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. F.Z.S. THIRD EDITION, Revised and SOCIETIES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. Compiled from Official Sources. 
Enlarged. With an additional Chapter on Ferns and Mosses, and numerous Illus- With Lists of the Papers read during 1899 before all the Leading Societies throughout 
trations. | the Kingdom. 

‘**It would be hard to find a BETTER GUIDE,’’—Journal of Botany. “One of the MOST GENERALLY USEFUL works for the library or desk.’’— Times. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limitep, Exeter Street, Strand. 
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‘¢ Learnep, Caatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


‘6 THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QVUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cutu Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 


SECOND 


ENG! ISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell (jwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden— Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne —An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Are—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockbart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBL OGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul ’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘“ Padoreen’”’ Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘ Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’"—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POLTRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar's Opera’ in Chancery—* God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin — John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—‘‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 





of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village | 


Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 





Greek Anthology—“ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “ Huic” | 


—‘ Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna | 


lux ”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory ””*— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—‘“‘ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman— Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie — 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac — Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry— Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann— Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“ White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Ciocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
HERBERT SPENCER: the Man and 
his Work. By HECTOR MACPHERSON, Author of 
‘Thomas Carlyle,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


TO BE READY MAY 1. 
A NEW BOOK BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


The DIVINE ADVENTURE; IONA; 
BY SUNDOWN SHORES. Studies in Spiritual His. 
tory. By FIONA MACLEOD, Author of ‘ The Washer 
of the Ford,’ ‘The Dominion ‘of Dreams,’ &. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 





NEW WORK ON FRANCE. 


FRANCE SINCE 1814. By Baron 
PIERRK DE COUBERTIN, Author of ‘ The Evoiution 
of France under the Third Republic.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DAILY NEWS says:—‘‘A corrective to Mr. Bodley’s book is 
supplied by the sober yet suggestive work before us; a work all the 
more valuable as it treats of a period far from familiar to English 
readers.” 


FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S ‘ HISTORY OF THE WAR.’ 


The NATAL CAMPAIGN. By Bennet 
BURLEIGH. Containing 12 Full-Page Illustrations, 
3 Folding Maps, and Portrait of Bennet Burleigh. 
Large crown 8vo. 432 pp. 6s. 
DAILY week dst ee —‘‘Mr. Burleigh’s account of the Natal cam- 
paign is the mos rtant, and on its special subject the most com- 
plete of the war hicttetes that have so far appeared.” 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
A LIBRARY EDITION OF CARLYLE’S GREAT WORK. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. A 
History. By THOMAS CARLYLE. Complete in 
lvol. With [llustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

This edition of ‘The French Revolution’ is printed from 
large modern type on full demy paper, is complete in one 
volume of 820 pp., and contains many illustrations repro- 
duced from pictures: depicting the stirring times of the period. 
It is well bound, and forms a handsome book, suitable for 
prize or library. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
MAY, 1900. 
The ie EE TY ofa La cated| eee TWEEN ENGLAND and FRANCE. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubert 
MR BaxCs’ S$ MANIFESTO to. the AMERICANS. By Dr. Alfred 
L 

The ART and STATUS of ye ee By H. B. Irving. 
WILLIAM COWPER. ce Law. 
OUR a ‘DRILL an and TACTICS. By Sir Edward N. Newde- 


The rr TURE of the BRITISH ARMY. Ry Theodor — Sosnosky. 
A PERMANENT SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE, By H. Hamilton 


Fyfe. 

JOINT STOCK eee ee and OUR MANUFACTURING INDUS- 
TRIES. By John B. C. Kershaw. 

The PROMISE of IN’ TERNATIONAL ee By F. G. Afialo. 

ANNEXATION and AFTER. By Diplomaticu: 

SOUTH AFRICAN RECONSTRUCTION. By. Edward Dicey, C 

The INVASION of the ORANGE FREE STATE. cw ith Map. - 

By the IONIAN SEA. Chaps. 14. By George Gissing. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 


ALMOST READY. 
CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX 
to 


GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
About 750 pp. large crown 8vo. 
Prive to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. Published price, 10s. 6d. net. 


Intending Subscribers to above Work are advised that the List will 
be closed at an early date. Full Prospectus, Reviews, Specimen Pages, 
&c , sent upon application to 


A. Cotgreave, Public Library, Stratford, London, E. 


M® EDWARD ARNOLD'S ANNOUNCE. 
EIGHTH EDI TION NOW READY. 
RED POTTAGE. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


Author of ‘ Diana Tempest,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 








READY TUESDAY, MAY 1. 
THREE NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. 6s. 
A CYNIC’S CONSCIENCE. By 
LOTUS or LAUREL? 


Gordon Roy). 
A PLAIN WOMAN’S PART, 
CHESTER. 
London : Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE PASSION PLAY of OBER-AMMERGAU, 


The Complete Text, with the addition of the Choruses in 
Rhyme and Rhythm, translated from the German. 


By MARY FRANCES DREW. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. net (postage, 242.). 
Burns & Oates, Lt?., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


©. T, PoDMORE. 
By HELEN WALLACE 


By NORLEY 








FIRST AND LAST 
POEMS. 


BY 


ARABELLA SHORE, 


Author of ‘Fra Dolcino’ and other Poems. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Extract from a Letter to Miss Shore from 
Prof. Dowden. 


“If my advice is worth your considering, it is 
unhesitatingly in favour of publishing the poems. 
First, because some of them form, as I think, an 
addition of enduring value to our Victorian poetry. 
One, ‘ Ravensbourne,’ is an admirable addition to 
the poetry of English gardens; one, ‘ Alexander 
and Roxana,’ has grandeur of theme and dignity 
of treatment; one, ‘Death and Immortality,’ is 
especially remarkable for its nobility of feeling 
and of utterance (whether one accepts the writer’s 
point of view or not). Secondly, the whole has the 
interest of being the record of a mind living vividly 
in successive phases of a most stimulating epoch. 
And last, you are a part of the life of a group of 
sisters, including the author of that dramatic poem 
‘ Hannibal,’ which deserves to be named great in 
itself, and which is extraordinary as in all material 
respects the work of a mere girl, handling a weighty 
matter of history.—EDWARD DOWDEN.” 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


THE WORLD'S 


POCH-MAKERS. 
Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON. 


Is NOW READY, viz. :— 


(CRANMER and the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
By A. D. INNES, M.A. 


AND WILL BE FOLLOWED SHORTLY BY 
Wy SsLEy and METHODISM. 





By F. J. SNELL, M.A. 


UTHER and the GERMAN REFORMATION. 

By Prof. ‘’. M. LINDSAY, D.D. 

- Volumes composing this Series will constitute, when their issue 

is complete, a valuable conspectus of the origin and progress of the 

most prominent movements that oh taken place in theology, philo- 

sophy, and the history of intell P from Buddha to the 
present day. 





Published price ‘Three Shillings each. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 
T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, AND 
FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 
RAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. CLAIMS or £4,150,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. . VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPs’s COCOA. 








The Most Nutritious. 
EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 
KFPss COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


K?PPs’s COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 
UT, 


D INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA 


” and INDIGESTION, : 
And Safest oe for Delicate Constitutions, 
hildren, and Infan 


DINNEFORD'S 


“MAGNESIA, 





W. THACKER & CO’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
CLOWES’S NAVAL POCKET-BOOK, 


1900. Edited by L. G.CARR LAUGHTON. The most 
valuable Work of Reference now available, containing a 
full List of Battleships, Ironclads, Gunboats, Cruisers, 
Torpedo Boats, a List of Dry Docks, and other valuable 
Information, concerning ALL THE NAVIES oF THE 
WORLD. Fifth Year of Issue. Cloth, 16mo. 5s. net. 


‘* It is one of the most useful and handy works of reference 
on naval matters that I know of, and invaluable to all who 
take an interest in naval matters.’ 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD. 

“*This valuable, concise, and well-packed book....... The 
arrangement of the matter for purposes of reference is- 
admirable.’’—Scotsman, 

** The information contained upon the navies of the world 
is most complete and comprehensive.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**A handy volume for use anywhere and everywhere, ences - 
Surprisingly accurate...... A marvel of cheapness. 

Naval and Military Record. 


A SUMMER in HIGH ASIA. A 
Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh. By 
Capt. F. KE. S. ADAIR (late Rifle Brigade), Autbor of 
‘Sport in Ladakh.’ With a Chapter on Central Asian 
Trade by Capt. H. S. GODFREY, late British Joint 
Commissioner at Leh. Illustrated by a Series of 
beautiful Photographs and Drawings taken on the spet, 
and a Map of the Route. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 
12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘There are few guides as good and as interesting.” 
Daily News. 
‘“*This record of big game will appeal forcibly to sports- 
men.” —Publishers’ Circular, 
‘* He gives striking pictures of scenes of grandeur.” 
Bradford Observer. 
**A very readable book of sport and travel.” —Spectator. 
‘*The general reader and the naturalist will, scarcely less- 
than the sportsman, find much in the book that is attractive 
or amusing.” —Scotsman, 
“* We cordially commend it to all sportsmen.”” 
Asian, Caleutta. 


A JAUNT in JAPAN;; or, Ninety Days” 
Leave in the Far East. By Capt. S.C. F. JACKSON,. 
D.S.0., the Hampshire Kegiment, D.A.A.G. Bombay. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, net. 


BULLET and SHOT in INDIAN 
FOREST, PLAIN, and HILL. With Hints to Beginners 
of Indian Shooting. By C. E. M. RUSSELL, late Senior- 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mysore Service. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“ A useful addition to Indian sporting literature.” 
Spectator. 
** May be commended as containing some well-told stories. 
of sport and much advice from w hich beginners may profit.’” 
“Often entertaining enough.” — Field. Atheneum. 
* It is eminently practical, well written, and instructive.’ 
Land and Water. 
‘*We have nothing but praise for his accuracy and for the- 
value of his practical advice.’”’— Saturday Review. 


The IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 
By FRED. T. JANE, Author of ‘ All the World’s Fight- 
ing Ships,’ ‘The Torpedo in Peace and War,’ Inventor- 
of the Jane Naval War Game (Naval Kriegspiel), &c. 
With Maps, Plans, and 150 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Drawings by the Author and from Photographs. 
Royal 8vo. 3Us, net. 

“Mr. Jane’s book is valuable, and it is certainly very in- 
structive.””—Army and Navy Gazette. 

**Ce magoifique ouvrage édité avec un soin tout parti- 
culier.”—Le Yacht. 

“To naval students this volume will be of the utmost 
value.’’— Western Morning News. 

** An up-to-date, well-arranged, and concise encyclopedia 
of the subject.” — Daily News. 

“ Fills a distinct gap ia our naval literature.’ 

Daily Chronicle. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS. 
EDITION DE LUXE. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir- 
HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M P. The Volumes are 
printed from New Type, on Hand-made Paper, specially 
manufactured for this Edition, and handsomely bound 
in buckram, with gilt to,s. Coloured Frontispiece on 
Japanese Vellum and other Full-Page Illustrations by 
well-known Artists. Vols. I. to XLII. Demy 8vo. gilt 
tops, 6/. lds. 6d 

Other Volumes to follow. 


WITH SAMPSON THROUGH the 
WAR. By W. A. M. GOODE. An Account of the 
Naval Operations of the North Atlantic Squadron 
during the Spanish War of 1898. With Chapters A 
cially contributed by Rear-Admiral SAMPSON, U.S 
Capt. R. D. EVANS, U.S.N., and Commander C. C. 
TODD, U.S.N. With Portraits of Officers, ll!ustrations, 
and Maps. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

**A graphic account of what took place.’ *—Engineer. 
‘* A very admirable history of Admiral Sampson’s doings.” 
Journal of Commerce. 
** Extremely interesting right through, and very well 
illustrated.”’"—Navy and Army. 

‘* Perhaps one of the best of works on the war.’’—Sketch. 

‘* Seldom indeed have the technicalities of nav: al warfare 

been so popularly dealt with.""—Nautical Magazine. 
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CASSELL d& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


FORMING A COMPANION VOLUME TO HIS ‘LIFE OF CHRIST.’ 
READY EARLY IN MAY, price 15s. 


THE LIFE OF LIVES: Fresh Studies in the Life of Christ. 


By the Very Rev. Dean FARRAR, D.D. F.RS., 
Author of ‘ The Life of Christ,’ ‘The Life and Work of St. Paul,’ &e. 


This important new work deals with questions of high importance which the Gospels suggest, and aims at deepening the faith and 
brightening the hope in Christ of all who read it. Dean Farrar’s ‘ Life of Christ’ has attained immense popularity in every quarter of the 
globe, and the author’s new work will doubtless meet with an equally cordial reception, as it will be regarded as an indispensable complement 


to his former famous work. 











NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 


READY SHORTLY, price 7s. 6d. JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. 


| : 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By H. Sutherland Fdwards. WITH DANTE in PARADISE. 


Readings from the ‘ Paradiso.’ By ROSE E. 


Mr. Sutherland Edwards has been an editor, playwright, ‘‘ war special,” and foreign SELFE, Author of ‘How Daunte Climbed the 
correspondent, and his various vocations have naturally brought him into contact with many Mountain,’ &c. With 6 Full-Page Illustra- 
notable and interesting persons, .. Of these he tells numerous delightful stories, In addition, tions. 





Mr. Edwards..is one of the most experienced and renowned of English writers upon music, 
and his work has many entertaining pages devoted to noted musicians. In short, the volume | SIXPENNY EDITION READY SHORTLY. 


is as varied in matter as it is vivacious in manner. No “diner out” can afford to be The IMPREGNABLE CITY 








without this book. oe By MAX PEMBERTON 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED, price 2s. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 6s. SCARLET and BLUE; or, Songs 


for Soldiers and Sailors. By JOHN FARMER. 


The GARDEN of SWORDS. A Story of the Siege of Strasburg. Cheap Edition. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. With 16 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
= SS ee NOW READY, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s 


READY SHORTLY, price 5s. CASSELL'S GUIDE to PARIS. 
° Profusely illustrated. With Pl d Guid 
A COURSE of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. —totheGreat Exhibition. = 
By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
This book is an exposition of Mr. MacWhirter’s methods of study and work, illustrated READY SHORTLY, price 6d. 
by most beautiful examples of his paintings in water colour. CASSELL’S PICTORIAL 


| GUIDE to the CLYDE. With Coloured 
Plates and Map. 














MR. H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S NEW BOOK. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


READY SHORTLY, price ls. 9d. 
READY SHORTLY, paper covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


OUR GREAT CITY; or, London the Heart of the Empire. By CASSELL’'S GUIDE to LON- 


H. 0. ARNOLD- FORSTE R, M.P. With 40 Full-Page and other Illustrations. DON. Profusely illustrated. 


NOTICE. ny CASSELL d COMPANY will shortly publish thew unique 
and authoritative Work, entitled ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1900, 
in Five Parts, price 1s. each, and One Volume, price 7s. 6d. The First Part 
will appear on MAY 7, and the remaining Parts during that Month and 


EARLY IN JUNE. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ ‘The Editor ”—Adverti and Busi Letters to ‘‘The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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